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Northwest Indian Art at Portland Museum. See Page 9. 
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Brilliant... permanent... eas y to handle... 
Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF YOUR PAINTING! 


White is the most important color in any 
painting—every tint takes its character 
and brilliancy from the white with 
which it is mixed. That’s why dis- 
criminating artists make easy-to-handle 


Permalba their white standby. 


Permalba goes on in smooth, but- 
tery strokes. Its higher opacity gives 
it greater covering power. Used with 
other colors, it yields tints of true color 
value and exceptional brilliancy. And 
Permalba pigment is permanent, un- 
changeable. Age, exposure to light, 
impure air, gases—none of these can 


fade or discolor it. 


Put this finest of: whites—Weber 
Permalba—on your palette . . . along 


with your other favorite Weber colors. 
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IN OIL...WATER... TEMPERA ...PASTEL—WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 
F. WEBER CO., Home Office and Factory, PHILADELPHIA - Sales Offices, ST. LOUIS, BALTIMORE 


ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 
























a delta exclusive . . . 
Finest of ALL water color brushes 


© Slim bodied 
© Astounding elasticity 


Needle-fine point 
® Matched, genuine red sable hair 
Balanced, extra length handle — 


Tested, guaranteed 


FOR TOP PERFORMANCE... 
LET DELTA’S ‘JEWEL’ ADD SPARKLE 
TO YOUR WATER COLORS 


Standard English sizes 













new delta catalogue! 
Invaluable aid to artists ... 


The Delta ‘Jewel’ is just ONE of many acclaimed brushes 
available. There are hundreds of other brushes featured, described 
and illustrated in the new Delta 40 page catalogue. 

Also included are useful facts about brush care, history and use. 
Send 15¢ in coin or stamps, to cover cost of mailing to DEPT. D. 
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GRAND INTERNATIONAL PRIZE $3,500 


Phis amount will be added to the top prize-winning 
painting of the American or French section which shall be 
judged the best painting in the combined international 
competition. In effect, this means that the most 
worthy painting will be awarded a total of $5,500. 


50 Special Awards of $100 each—$5,000 
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Royalties: Authors of all paintings The Purpose of this Award... 
accepted in the competition that are 
selected for reproduction on Hallmark 
Greeting Cards will receive a royalty of 
10 per cent of the met wholesale selling 


price for the first year of reproduction 2. To bring contemporary recogni- 

and sale; 5 per cent for every year tion and prestige to the most tal- | 

thereafter of reproduction and sale. ented artists of today, both known 
and unknown. 


Exhibitions: Juries chosen from the 


most prominent and respected figures ’ 
in the world of art and literature in 3. To broaden and deepen public ap 
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States. These exhibitions will be widely “The Art Gallery of All the People.” 

publicized. And so, we extend to you, the artists, 

Conditions of Entry and Proce- a cordial invitation to participate. By 
doing so, you will contribute toward 

the success and perpetuation of ‘The 

Hallmark Art Award. 


1. To encourage fine art by provid- 
ing, on an international scale, a new 
and strong incentive for its creation. 





dure: A prospectus covering eligibility 
and all the conditions of entry and pro- 
cedure, together with an official entry 
blank, will be sent to you upon request. 
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Beethoven Had Troubles Too 
Sir: In your April 1 letters column, 
Roberta Adams suggested that “if art- 
ists and curators would listen to the mes- 
sages of Beethoven, Wagner or .. . Whit- 
man... we might have an art that would 
be bought spontaneously.” Has she for- 
gotten that Beethoven’s Hroica was greet- 
ed with “The work is wearisome, intermi- 
nable and ill-knit,” his Fidelio with “All 
impartial connoisseurs are fully agreed 
that never has anything been written so 
disagreeable, so confused, so revolting to 
the ear,” and his work in general with 
“(He) wrote the oddest stuff possible, 
such as no one could either play or un- 
derstand; crazy music in opposition to 
all rule”? In 1908 the Metropolitan was 
warned to take Wagner off its repertoire 
because “the Wagner ‘fad’ will soon pass, 
never to return.” As for Whitman: “If 
I ever saw anything in print that de- 
served to be characterized as atrociously 
bad, it is the poetry of Walt Whitman; 
and the three critics of repute . . . who 
have praised his performances appear to 
be playing off on the public a well-inten- 
tioned, but really cruel hoax.” Written 
in 1875, but it sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 
—GEORGE WHITESIDE, New York. 


An Artistic Nationality 


Sm: You are not failing in your task 
of furnishing each fortnight the best pos- 
sible news-magazine of art. I especially 
liked what you had to say about the Dis- 
covery of an Artistic Nationality: “What 
makes an American is not necessarily the 
blood of his fathers but the American 
spirit with which he reacts to American 
society.” This is the magnanimous point 
of view that encourages new citizens, like 
myself, to become Americans in fact as 
well as in law. 

—AL¥YRED JONNIAUX, Washington, D. C. 


Thanks Pearson 
Sir: I am a new reader of your excel- 
lent magazine, but may I say “thanks” to 
Ralph M. Pearson for his splendid article 
in your January I number on “Taylor 
Fires a Broadside.” 
—HELEN B. KEEN, New York City. 





Exhibition of Original Drawings 


OLIN DOWS 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT AT HYDE PARK 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th St., New York City 


WATERCOLORS 
by 


FLOWER PAINTINGS 


HAYWARD 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 E. 57th St.. New York City 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
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BENEFIT OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY Sy E UO ge AT 


APRIL 19—MAY 7 


THROUGH MAY 14 


Open Daily 10-5:30 
Closed on Sundays 


Admission 60c inc. Tax 


19 East 64th Street, New York 14 East 57th Street * New York 
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Summer Sessions 
MASTERPIECES One to 15 weeks of study in a cool, mountain 


OF environment. More than 450 academic, pro- 
fessional, and vocational courses included in 


PAINTIN oN total offerings. 
Graduate and undergraduate courses in oil and 
S [3 U i r iz: U R E; water color painting, freehand drawing, art 
history, mural painting, crafts, teaching of art, 


r O R iG E LAIN and research under the direction of: 
FURNITURE HOBSON PITTMAN 


DEAN STAMBAUGH 


TAPESTRIES ANDREW W. CASE 
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HAROLD E. DICKSON 
GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMY G. GARDNER 
ELIZABETH W. YEAGER 


College 


for further information address: 
720 Fifth Avenue New York Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 108 Burrowes Building 
NN SCOTHE ~=PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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Northwest Indian Art 


oO” OF THE FIRST THINGS Thomas C. Colt, Jr., realized 
when he took over the reins as director of the Portland 
(Oregon) Art Museum was that it was essential to drama- 
tize the region’s own artistic heritage—if his institution was 
to assume a vital role in the aesthetic development of the 
community. 

Few knew that Portland possessed one of the best and 
largest collections of American Indian art until Colt started 
to apply his administrative skill and knowledge of show- 
manship. After two months of intensive research, aided by 
Yeffe Kimball, well-known artist and authority on American 
Indian art, he has now succeeded in removing the anthro- 
pological dust from 5,000 objects and will present them, 
starting April 21, as a truly indigeous foundation for U. S. 
culture. Hence, Miss Kimball’s feature article (page 9) and 
the cover of this issue. 

American painters and sculptors have much to glean from 
the work of these original artists and craftsmen—perhaps 
more than the School of Paris found, through the plagiarisms 
of Picasso, in the cult of African Sculpture. The American 
Indian with artistic leanings is by instinct a natural worker 
within the framework of functional design. Whenever he has 
divorced his feelings from ceremonial tradition, the Indian 
has carried the best of abstract principles into the essentials 
of simplified beauty and truth—powered by emotional impact 
in stenographic symbolism. 

Recognizing the national importance of Portland’s exhibi- 
tion, the Stanford University Press is preparing a picture 
book on Northwest Coast Indian Art. All of which should 
place the Oregon museum in the front rank as a study center 
for America’s first native art expression. 


Fuel to the Fire 


HE 21st Corcoran BIENNIAL (see April 1 Dicest) ap- 
pears to have added additional rebuttal to the continuous 
controversy about art juries. 

This famous show, often in the past an exciting cross- 
section of contemporary American painting, was designed, 
at least on paper, to be a compromise between the contrasting 
principles of invitational and juried exhibitions. Actually, in 
1949 practice, the compromise, like Chamberlain’s umbrella, 
failed to function for peace in our time—judging from the 
rumblings of discontent among both rejected artists and 
impartial critics. 

Of the paintings now on view, 174 were personally se- 
lected by Corcoran Director Hermann W. Williams, Jr., and 
Artist Paul Sample. The remaining 13 exhibits were admitted 
by a jury of selection composed of Williams, Sample, Abra- 
ham Rattner and Mitchell Jamieson—culled from about 2,000 
entries after sitting one day in judgment in New York and 
one day in Washington. In view of Henry Varnum Poor’s 
recent appeal that the artists support the national shows as 
a means of encouraging artistic vitality, these uninvited art- 
ists are justified in asking what the odds are against them— 
or, to use baseball parlance, how do you pitch against a 
ten-run lead? 

Time magazine, quick to sense further trouble along the 
Potomac, picked up the controversy, quoting Emily Genauer 
of the World-Telegram. Miss Genauer wanted to know from 
the jurors what had been the basis of their 13-to-2,000 
judgment. 
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Said Juror Sample: “It was both a consideration of the 
painter's intentions and his realization of these intentions.” 
Rattner enlarged on this statement by saying that a work that 
was exceedingly well painted might very well be omitted 
“if the jury felt that it was not genuinely eloquent or ex- 
pressive, or if the technique chosen did not appear to have 
been honestly felt or arrived at by the artist.” 

Summarized Time: Leaving aside the critical fallacy in- 
volved in judging an artist’s work by guessing at his inten- 
tions, Miss Genauer came down with both high heels on 
Rattner’s rationalization. “It is easy,” she wrote, “to spot 
technical proficiency quickly, but to decide on the honesty 
of an artist’s approach on the basis of only one of his works, 
and that examined at an average speed of two or three pic- 
tures a minute, takes considerable doing.” 

Enough said! 


Saroyan on Aesthetics 

UST AS THE LAST DicEsT was enduring its final labor pains, 

William Saroyan phoned me to ask if I cared to consider 
an article on Henry Sexton, whose exhibition at Contempo- 
rary Arts is scheduled for April 25 to May 13. As a long- 
time admirer of Saroyan, my immediate reaction was affirma- 
tive, even though my acquaintance with Sexton had been 
limited to a scant dozen paintings, some of which I liked, 
some I didn’t. Later, after reading the article, I knew my 
first reaction had been correct, for Saroyan, as is his wont, 
had expressed a number of universal truths that not only 
applied to his friend Sexton, but to art in general. The next 
words are Saroyan’s: 

“These remarks on the painting of Henry Sexton are those 
of an amateur enthusiast and critic who is unable not to 
cheer any creative effort, or take for granted any created 
object. 

“I regard the creation of art the greatest achievement of 
man next to the creation of character. 

“T find that I cherish more deeply creation itself than the 
object created. This is not a popular view, I know. The pop- 
ular view is that creator and created are separate entities and 
that it is in order to notice and appraise only the created, or 
art; but the flaw here is that art, being indefinable, is narrow- 
ly defined again and again, with the implication that the 
greater part of the created is not art. To this my reply is that 
the effort to achieve art is art, and that the actual achieve- 
ment (the object created) is real to those who did not create 
it only out of the accident of personal preference; it is not 
necessarily art, not necessarily good or bad, great or insig- 
nificant, important or unimportant. 

“In my opinion, therefore, art is the pursuing of an intent 
to create; the created thing is an honor bestowed upon the 
creator; it is the evidence of the achievement of honor 
through work. 

“Creator, creation, created—this is the holy trinity, I cheer 
creation, take for granted the created. The creation of our 
era is in my opinion commonplace. This is so because in all 
of the areas of endeavor there are very few creators of real 
character. The result is that the objects created—from fresh 
human beings to cultural systems—are ordinary, only a little 
ot the possible. Creation, thought, and all other action are 
assaults upon the possible, which is infinite, therefore ulti- 
mately inaccessible. That is probably why frequent halts are 
called in order to notice a little of what has been given form 
out of the possible. 

“Thus, a painter’s work is exhibited from time to time. All 
humanity creates every scrap of art as well as every event of 
error or crime. The man whose creation satisfies those who 
can only share his achievement by noticing it is thanked with 
a smile, fame or wealth; the man whose creation does not 


[Please turn to page 38 
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Eagle Head Totem Pole Can ing in Portland Museum Exhibition 


This Totemic Piece is One of the Five Thousand Exhibits of the Art of the Northwest Indian, Featured in Oregon Show. 
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Stone Fetish. Alaska 


Northwest Coast Indian Art Surveyed by Portland Museum 


By Yeffe Kimball 


PORTLAND, ORE.: The Portland Mu- 
seum opens the first permanent ex- 
hibition of American Indian Art of the 
Northwest Coast selected solely on the 
basis of aesthetic value. This departure 
in presenting the collection as art by 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director of the 
Portland Museum, supplemented by a 
study collection, should be observed by 
museums throughout the country. The 
aesthetic evaluation of Indian Art has 
long been ignored. The time has come 
to remove the anthropological dust and 
appreciate that this country has an art 
uniquely its own. 

In addition to the people whose art 
is reflected here, we are indebted to the 
collector, Axel Rasmussen, for one of 
the finest art collections from North- 
west Coast Indians. Axel Rasmussen, a 
school teacher and later Superintendent 
of Public Schools in Skagway, Alaska, 
had years of close relationship with the 
Northwest tribes. Through his associa- 
tion and friends among the Indians, he 
was able to add to his huge collection 
numerous ceremonial and spiritually 
significant objects used in Shaman ac- 
tivities. 

Rasmussen was endowed with sensi- 
tivity and deep appreciation of the In- 
dian’s art. Almost every card in his ex- 
tensive file on the collection contained 
a personal note. Sometimes a gift of 
the object was indicated. Sometimes his 
remarks were an aesthetic evaluation, 
or comparative notes indicating the su- 
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periority of his object to one owned by 
a museum. Rasmussen died suddenly 
without realizing his hope that his col- 
lection would remain on native soil, but 
his wishes are now fulfilled by the peo- 
ple of Portland, who appreciated that 
this collection, representing a great 
tradition, was the basic roots of their 
country, and did not allow it to leave. 


Upon this continent all along the 
Northwest Coast and as far south as 
California dwelt tribes of Red Ameri- 
cans. Between challenging sea and 
monumental forest they planted ancient 
seeds of a culture which may be right- 
fully called a part of our heritage. The 
art of these people was expressed in 
many forms, from the gigantic to the 


Shaman’s Wooden Rattle, Bird and Young 









Wooden Carved and Painted Mask. Aleutian 


minute. They carved and painted with 
great skill heraldic columns, enormous 
grave posts, house posts, and they paint- 
ed murals covering the fronts and walls 
of their houses. They wove blankets of 
tapestry quality from wild mountain 
goat wool. Their daily life was mingled 
with the joy of making and the pleasure 
of using material creations elevated 
beyond utilitarian purpose. They carved 
trees into giant boats which were as 
elaborate as their potlatch ceremonies 
at which they distributed wealth with 
grandeur and generosity. 

These works were executed by men 
whose artistic conception was large, 
whose craftsmanship was expert, and 
whose strength and energy never ceased 
to turn whole trees into monuments to 
the Great Spirit. These monuments are 
testaments of Totemic Art signaling 
their belief in their deities as they 


Wooden Mask. Alaska 


stand in dignity to defy time and the 
elements. They balanced these large 
carvings and paintings by painstaking 
effort in carving a perfect man from a 
walrus tooth, or six or eight animals 
and birds with different expressions on 
the end of a spoon. 

The culture of these Red Americans 
was flourishing when the first white 
explorers came. Francis Drake went as 
far north as California in 1578, but the 
first landing was made by the Russian 
explorer Behring in 1741, who was 
obliged to sail away leaving his scouts 
to their fate when they failed to return 
to the ship. The Spaniards came, Cap- 
tain Cook also, and traders, to secure 
furs which they sold particularly to the 
Chinese. These traders found the In- 
dian in a highly developed state of pre- 
mechanical art, symbolic but not ab- 
stract. Indian artists observed all as- 
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Wool Totemic Shirt. T.INcIT 


pects of their models and used the 
double image to give a complete ren- 
dering of their subject when they por- 
trayed it on a two-dimensional plane. 

Art without specific use was a’ con- 
cept almost unknown in Indian culture. 
There were few aboriginal art forms 
that had no function in tribal life. But 
artistic merit was considered a vital 
and necessary aspect of their material 
possessions. A fine carving applied to a 
halibut hook made it more attractive 
to the fish. The close relationship be- 
tween aesthetic and technical perfec- 
tion gave their work a basic unity rare- 
ly found in products of modern civiliza- 
tion. The Indian’s simple tools forced 
him to study his raw materials very 
carefully in order to learn just what 
treatment would produce the best re- 
sults and satisfy both the aesthetic and 
functional requirements. 


Spoon from Caribou Horn. TAIMSHIAN. Hazelton, B. C. 
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The collection from which this ex- 
hibition and the study collection was 
chosen contains more than 5,000 objects. 
It covers the various aspects of the cul- 
ture of the Northwest Coast Indians 
and is especially rich in ceremonial ob- 
jects, including masks of native copper, 
whalebone and wood, sea-lion head- 
dresses covered with ermine and eagle- 
down, carved and painted and inlaid 
with abalone shell. 

Among outstanding objects in wood 
there are large potlatch boats and house 
posts carved and painted, storage boxes 
more than 300 years old with designs 
in red and black, rare examples of 
Shaman rattles, totem poles, speaker’s 
staffs inlaid with abalone shells, tools 
beautifully carved and perfectly bal- 
anced. Among examples of weaving, 
there are old Chilkat blankets of moun- 
tain goat wool, cedar bark mats with 
designs of bird and animals. 

Also included are leather blankets 
and robes with design in sinew and 
covered with beaks of puffin birds. Out- 
standing examples of basket weaving 
include fine examples woven under wa- 
ter and very old ones of cedar root and 
bark, with woven designs. Among the 
smaller objects there are many carv- 
ings of fossil bone, ivory fetishes deli- 
cately carved, stone images and slate 
carvings. 

These exhibits, dramatized by the in- 
stallation of Director Colt, offer in- 
delible proof of the aesthetic value of 
our first functional art expression—that 
of the American Indian—and accumu- 
lated anthropological dust is swept 
away. 

The group of objects reproduced on 
the cover include a Kwakiutl cere- 
monial mask representing a raven, at 
the top; a Tlingit ceremonial dancing 
wand, to the left, and a Tlingit Chilkat 
blanket of mountain goat wool repre- 
senting the bear family. 

Editor’s Note: In the near future the 
Stanford University Press will publish 
a book on the Portland Indian art col- 
lection, with a text by Robert Tyler 
Davis. 


Guggenheim Fellowships 


The John Simon Guggenheim Foun- 
dation just announced the appointments 
of 144 Fellowships, nine of which have 
been awarded to artists. They are Hy- 
man Bloom, Eldzier Cortor, Martin 
Jackson, Arthur Osver, Alexander Peter 
Russo, painters; Peter Lipman-Wulf, 
Leonard Louis Schwartz, Charles Um- 
lauf, sculptors; and lithographer, Adja 
Yunkers. 

For this selection the Foundation 
was advised by a jury consisting of 
Charles Burchfield, Edward Hopper, 
Franklin Watkins, James Earle Fraser 
and Carl Zigrosser. Of those awarded 
fellowships in the field of History of 
the Fine Arts is retiring director of the 
Rhode Island Museum of Art, Mr. Gor- 
don Washburn, who plans to turn his 
splendid catalogue “Isms in Art Since 
1800” into an illustrated book. 


Fraser Elected President of Council 


Joseph T. Frazer has been elected 
president of the Museum Council of 
Philadelphia—made up of the execu- 
tives of sixteen of Philadelphia’s mu- 
seums and cultural institutions. 
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ABOVE: Wooden House Posts, Carved and Painted 


BELow: Carved Wooden Fish Effigy Mask. Alaska 











14th Century French Gothic Cloister 


Nelson Gallery Marks 


By Paul Gardner 


THE CELEBRATION ON SuNDAY, April 3, 
marking the Fifteenth Anniversary of 
the William Rockhill Nelson Gallery, 
was the most important event in its 
history since the original opening on 
December 11, 1933. Eight new period 
installations and exhibition rooms were 
opened and the presentation of some 
forty new acquisitions of major impor- 
tance were made. In a brief fifteen 
years, the Gallery will have made two 
physical expansions as well as _ build- 
ing up a collection of enviable fropor- 
tions and significance. 

Interest centers in the period instal- 
lations which include a French Gothic 
Cloister from a dismantled monastery 
near Beauvais, formerly in the Hearst 


St. John on Patmos: BALDUNG 








15th Anniversary 


Collection; a chapel containing Renais- 
sance choir stalls from Malaga, Spain, 
a series of stained glass windows and 
the now-famous 15th century Spanish 
altarpiece to the Virgin; an oak pan- 
elled Tudor room from Exeter, Eng- 
land; a Louis XIII room with elabo- 
rately painted panels on a heavy gold 
ground; and a Venetian 18th century 
alcove from a palace on the Grand 
Canal. The new exhibition galleries are 
a Classical room faced in black marble, 
installed with Coptic architectural ele- 
ments and Egyptian reliefs; a Medieval 
sculpture hall for the Romanesque and 
Gothic sculpture of the collection; and 
a decorative arts room hung with 
Scalamandre silk. 

The new acquisitions represent all 
fields in the collection, In the classical 
section these include Egyptian reliefs 
from the IVth and XVIIIth dynasties, 
a stone sculpture of a daughter of Ak- 
henaton from Tell-el-Amarna, a XIXth 
dynasty bronze Sekketh, rare elements 
of a sixth century B. C. Etruscan stone 
sarcophagus, a large seventh century 
B.C. Corinthian vase from Cerveteri, a 
group of Coptic sculptures including a 
rondel with Saint and animals, a deco- 
rated arch and a frieze of animals and 
leaf motives. A series of Roman por- 
trait busts includes a Flavian woman 
and the Emperors Caracalla and Lucius 
Verus, and are extraordinary in the per- 
fection of their state. 

Outstanding Medieval sculpture in- 
cludes a pair of Italian Romanesque 
lions and capitals from Campobasso, 
an Italian Romanesque pulpit support 
from the Badia of the Trinity, a large 
marble window from a Venetian Gothic 
palace, a colossal French Romanesque 
capital decorated with eight dancing 
children, an arch from the church of 
St. Pierre at Aulnay, two late Gothic 
Spanish grave reliefs and a pair of 
14th century Italian marble angels by 
the Bertini brothers who worked in 
Naples. A heroic Saint Barbara by the 
French Germain Pilon is one of the 
finest works by this artist in America. 


In the field of European painting, two 
most significant examples are a bril- 
liantly executed St. John on the Island 
of Patmos by Hans Baldung and a most 
ingratiating Portrait of a Young Man 
by Bronzino. 

China is represented by a Shang 
ceremonial jade, a series of six extraor- 
dinary lacquer boxes and bowls from 
Ch’ang Sha dated in the fourth cen- 
tury, B.C., a pair of Tang horses and 
riders of exceptional modeling and 
glazes, a Sung album leaf, and ink 
scrolls by the famous painters Hsia 
Ch’ang and Ch’ang Yen-fu. In the In- 
dian field, new acquisitions are a 2nd 
century red sandstone capital with 
the horses of Surya, a Devas with a 
Naga and a representation of Indra on 
an elephant from the 9th century and 
an Apsara from Angor Vat dated in the 
12th century. 

The loan galleries are installed with 
a special commemorative exhibition, 
one room devoted to fifteen major pur- 
chases in the European field, one from 
each year from 1933 to 1948, and a simi- 
lar group featuring the highlights of 
the chief additions in the Near and Far 
Eastern section for the same period. 


Small Maryland Annual 


Accenting the trend towards smaller 
annuals, the Maryland Artists Exhibi- 
tion at the Baltimore Museum of Art 
included only 93 works. The jury was 
composed of Jean de Marco, James 
Johnson Sweeney and Jack Tworkov 
and prizes were awarded to the follow- 
ing: Omar R. Carrington, Robert J. 
Andrews, Morris Louis, Edward Green- 
hood, Judith Weinbaum, Reuben R. 
Kramer, L. Hazlehurst Vinton, Sidney 
Levyne, Bernard Perlman, and Donald 
Coale. 


Purchase awards went to Hannah H. 
Cohen and to prize winners Omar R. 
Carrington and L. Hazlehurst Vinton. 
The prizes were donated by various in- 
dividuals, clubs, and business firms. 


Egyptian Statuette of Sekketh 
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Girl with Turban: HENRY ROx 


Whitney Annual, 
Part Il 


EverRY “RIGHT THINKING” ART LOVER 
deplores the neglect of sculpture in 
the exhibition scene, and of course it 


‘is unfortunate that it so often gets 


short shrift in the big annuals; but in 
the silver lining department is the com- 
mensurate quickening of the pulse when 
the second installment of the Whitney 
Annual comes along—when the sculp- 
ture outweighs, almost as much figura- 
tively as literally, the watercolors and 
drawings with which it shares the stage. 
The sculpture as a whole, comprising 
78 generally good pieces, seems to be 
less spiky and frenetic, a little calmer 
and more relaxed than last year. The 
spiky school is present in unusually 
good representation, but in proper pro- 
portion, while a number of the artists 
whose work ranges from the classical 
to the abstract are showing their more 
conservative pieces. Instead of being 
aware primarily of tensions and con- 
fusions there is a sense of a reasonably 
rounded, if complex, whole—more 
curves and quiet and less urgency. 
The serene dignity of Zorach’s large 
standing figure, Invocation, dominates 
the big sculpture gallery. Keeping it 
most excellent company are one of 
Maldarelli’s most ingratiating nudes; 
Henry Rox’ thoughtful Girl with Tur- 
ban, akin in spirit to some of Hofer’s 
paintings; Helene Sardeau’s rhythmic 
Dancers; classical heads, almost Egyp- 
tian in their clarity, by De Creeft and 
Paul Fiene; Salerno’s symbolic Poet in 
Peterborough, a wise and mysterious 
Magician by Nat Werner, and a voluptu- 
ous Dancer by Hovannes. Centered in 
the adjoining small gallery is Der 
Harootian’s swooping Seabird and Fish, 
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one of the handsomest pieces in the 
show, flanked by Hannah Small’s sub- 
stantial Standing Figure and Nina Win- 
kel’s airborne Sprite. Frances Lamont’s 
huge head could have done without the 
plastic teardrops and crown of barbed 
wire, and the magic circle and tree of 
life inlaid on the figure add little to 
Mitzi Solomon’s Eve, including subtlety. 

The more advanced exhibits are, for 
the most part, housed upstairs. Dy- 
namic to a degree are Roszak’s jagged 
steel Recollection of the Southwest; 
Lipschitz’ tense and sad Song of Songs; 
a forceful Galleon by Lipton, and a 
strange but compelling Panic by Ran- 
dolph Johnston. Less emotional and 
more intellectual are Noguchi’s cool, 
beautifully proportioned Avatar; Ri- 
vera’s Brancusiesque Construction in 
stainless steel and Amino’s plastic Re- 
memberance of Things Past, also all 
abstractions. 


Cleo Hartwig and Heinz Warneke de- 
pict the mystery of life via the vegeta- 
ble kingdom in the semi-abstract Seed 
Pod and Through the Loam Upward, 
while Humbert Albrizio scores with his 
Mother and Son in spite of its close 
kinship to Henry Moore. Other and 
varied commendable works are _ by 
Baizerman, Brummé, Caesar, Calder, 
Cutler, Duble, Glinsky, Burr Miller, 
Trajan, Vagis, Walters and Wasey. 


The watercolor (gouache and pastel) 
group ranges from lively academic to 
almost all of the more experimental 
isms, with elder statesmen Marin and 
Burchfield superbly represented by the 
1932 Region of Brooklyn Bridge Fantasy 
and the huge, humming Summer After- 
noon (you can almost always hear 
Burchfield’s nature fantasies). Pleissner 
and Wyeth, younger but almost as 
closely associated with the medium, are 
also represented at the top of their 
form. Interesting pieces in many styles 
include Cikovsky’s colorful Fishboats, 
Riverhead; Dehn’s amusing satire on 
hyperthyroid Showgirls No. 2; Grosz’ 
haunting They Found Something; a 
very stylish abstraction of Fences by 
William Keinbusch; Kupferman’s double 
checked, beautifully contained Cross 
Section of the Tide; Margo’s moody 
webs and Shadows; John Taylor’s Ram- 
parts No. 3 and Thon’s Italian Gothic. 
Loren MaclIver and Adolph Gottlieb 


Summer Afternoon: BURCHFIELD 











Beatrice: ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


manage to convey strong mood without 
making a picture at all in the conven- 
tional sense. 

With time fast running out and seed 
catalogish listings getting overlong, a 
few notable drawings must be set down 
for the record: Rosella Hartman’s 
charming little Silver Foxes, Jack Le- 
vine’s broken down Horse, Rico Le- 
brun’s Magdalen, John Sloan’s Model 
Kneeling on Sofa; work by Brice, Ever- 
good, Hayter, Heliker, Marsh, Nuala, 
Pachner, Pereira (surprising!), Kuniyo- 
shi and Shahn, the last two studies for 
paintings on view elsewhere. (Until 
May 8.)—Jo GIBBS. 


State Aid for Art 


Under the banner that the knowledge 
and information that will make enjoy- 
ment of art an integral part of every 
man’s life is his right—at least in Min- 
nesota, the Minnesota State Art So- 
ciety is launching a bill to grant state 
funds to the Society. The program of 
the organization includes sending cir- 
culating shows to both rural and city 
areas, and its plans for the future in- 
clude providing materials and informa- 
tion for art teachers, cooperation with 
schools and social agencies, art for 
therapy and recreation for hospitals and 
mental institutions, encouragement of. 
Minnesota artists and craftsmen, estab- 
lishment of local art centers, and sup- 
plying advice on community planning. 

The organization was first established 
46 years ago by the 1903 legislature, 
and was state-supported (except during 
the war) until 1927. In 1947 the legisla- 
ture revived the Society but did not 
provide for funds. After two years of 
support by contributions, the leaders 
are convinced that they will soon have 
the only state-wide, state-supported art 
program in the U. S.—C. S. 
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Le Chenal de Gravelines: GeorcEsS SEURAT 
From the Burden Collection 


Sunday Afternoon on La Grande Jatte: GEorGES SEURAT 
From the Lewisohn Collection 


We re er 


La Manche @ Grandcamp: GEorRGES SEURAT 
From the Whitney Collection 
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Seurat Exhibition 
Benefits the Blind 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION Of oils and drawings by 
Georges Seurat, at the Knoedler Galleries, is not 
alone intrinsically an important showing, but is 
also the first important one of his oeuvre to be 
held in New York. Seurat is one of the founders of 
a classical movement, a revolt against the flimsi- 
ness into which Impressionism had drifted, and a 
return to the solidity of form and seriously studied 
compositions that had preceded the tenuous dazzle- 
ments of these Luminists. Although he did not state 
his artistic creed as definitely as another pillar of 
this movement, Cézanne, as an attempt to “make 
something solid of Impressionism,” this aim is im- 
plicit in all his work. 


Technically, Seurat employed the methods of the 
Impressionists in placing bits of juxtaposed color 
on his canvases, instead of mixing them on his 
palette, to obtain more vivid effects. He was ab- 
sorbed in scientific research of color and invented 
a spectrum showing the reactions of different hues 
upon one another as a basis of his painting. He 
also used much of the same subject matter as the 
Impressionist artists, gala scenes of the music hall 
and circus and landscapes, but his renderings of 
these themes had none of their casual spontaneity. 
Spontaneity, in his opinion, was only for sketches. 
Painting must have considered construction. 

His intense researches into color theories, lead- 
ing to his practice of Pointillisme, that is, building 
up design by dots of carefully selected colors, was 
not his only scientific preoccupation. He studied 
the structural functions of straight lines, of curves 
and solids so that in many ways his work adum- 
brates the later Cubistic methods. Moreover, his 
Pointillisme was made to bind the elements of his 
compositions together into unity in definite spatial 
relations. His dynamic space is one of the contrib- 
uting factors of his mastery of design. 


The study for Le Chahut, shown here, illustrates 
his achievement of integrating light and color pat- 
terns with the armature of design. The depth of 
the rhythms succeeding one another, the solidity 
of forms, the profundity of the three-dimensional 
design are characteristic of his work. Sunday Af- 
ternoon on La Grande Jatte, shows his ability to 
subdue all the details of his canvas to harmonious 
totality. His impeccable taste in the selection and 
arrangement of the units of his compositions is 
apparent in this intricate, yet thoroughly co-or- 
dinated canvas, His belief that black was not a 
color, but an absence of light is illustrated by the 
dark figures of the foreground immersed in 
shadows. 


His coastal scenes with their multi-colored peb- 
bles of the beach, their sharp impingement of forms 
against a fused splendor of sky and sea, with a 
delicate balance of tones in radiated and reflected 
light, are brilliant examples of his work. His draw- 
ings deserve a chapter to themselves. The portrait, 
Amand-Jean, displays his fine perception of struc- 
tural form in the definition of the planes of the 
face. It also marks his ability to render an im- 
pressive summing up of character. 


Owing to his early death, Seurat’s work was all 
carried out in eight years, scarcely time for the 
actual maturing of his gifts. But in this short period 
there are clearly evidenced his power of spatial 
design and his highly personal approach to the 
complexity of pictorial expression. His individual 
solution of the disposition of lines, forms and 
colors, in opposed or harmonized directions to con- 
vey emotional content, is an index of his excep- 
tional gifts. The exhibition is held for the benefit 
of the Home of the Destitute Blind. 


Opening on April 19, it will continue to be on 
view through May 7. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Degas Shown for Charity 


ASIDE FROM ITS OBVIOUS MERITS as a treat, the loan 
exhibition of 92 oils, pastels and drawings by 
Degas at the Wildenstein Galleries—one of the 
largest exhibitions of his work seen in New York 
—is as provocative as it is satisfying. For along 
with its pleasures, it offers excellent opportunity 
to study and re-appraise both the gifts and the 
position of a painter long popular in this country, 
as the all-American list of lenders affirm. 

For one thing, there is the strange contradiction 
between the idealized popular image of Degas in 
America—where his paintings of the ballet have 
been admired as revealing all the grace and beauty 
dear to a dance-loving nation, together with the 
charm and color of the Impressionist palette (which 
long ago captured our vision—and the cool, con- 
servative artist whose sympathy was never with 
the humble performers he painted nor his intellect 
and aesthetic philosophy in harmony with the spon- 
taneous, anti-linear and outdoor approach of the 
Impressionists. 

The son of a banker who remained a narrow- 
minded snob throughout his life, Degas partici- 
pated in an art revolution, quite knowingly, but 
without ever losing his admiration for exponents 
of an older order. Along with the Daumiers, 
Manets and Renoirs which he hung in his home, 
Degas also placed works by El Greco, Delacroix 
and Ingres. A masterly composer who could boldly 
cut his figures in half without destroying his de- 
sign, an art learned from the Japanese print and 
the swift realism of the camera—twin discoveries 
that he shared with the rest of the Impressionists, 
Degas nevertheless retained a respect for the 
solidity of form that made him antagonistic to the 
form-dissolving atmosphere of his fellow-exhibitors. 


“The air one sees in the paintings of the old 
masters,” he once remarked, “cannot be breathed,” 
and so the air he created for his dancers, milliners 
and other subjects was defiantly created in his 
studio, rather than copied in the sunny haunts of 
the Impressionists. 


A realist who painted what interested him in 
the scenes he saw about him, Degas complained: 
“They call me the painter of dancers, not under- 
standing that for me the dancer has been a pretext 
for painting beautiful fabrics and rendering move- 
ments.” Perhaps quite rightly, Degas saw little 
beauty in the faces and figures of the individual 
dancers, some of whom are presented as being dis- 
tressingly homely. What attracted him was the 
shimmering color and vitality of movement, set 
in the make-believe wonder glamour of the stage 
or against the weathered textures of bare floors 
and walls in the practice studio. 


These ballet paintings, along with his portraits, 
figure compositions and racing studies, are all 
well-represented in the current exhibition, as are 
the developing phases of his career. Works range 
from a sullen, Italianate self-portrait painted when 
he was 20, to the great compositions of his middle 
period—first in oil and by the end of the 1870s 
more and more in pastel because of his weak eyes 
(he finally abandoned oils about 1892) — and 
through to his last works in the 1890s, which are 
harsher, wild and brilliantly-colored rather than 
the more controlled and exquisite harmonies. 


Among the high spots in an exhibition that natu- 
rally has many, are Lady with Umbrella (1877), 
a superb oil portrait and brilliant presentation of 
character; the racing scenes, Race Horses at Long- 
champs and Before the Start; such perfectly bal- 
anced ballet studies as the pastels The Star, Three 
Dancers and the ungraceful weariness perfectly 
expressed in Dancers at Rest. Also of special in- 
terest is Cotton Merchants at New Orleans, 
painted after a trip to that city where his brothers 
had established a business. The exhibition is ar- 
ranged for the benefit of the New York Infirmary. 
(Through May 14.)—JupDITH KAYE REED. 
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Homage to Picasso: JUAN GrRIS 


Cubism Reviewed 


A REWARDING EXHIBITION for all inter- 
ested in the history of modern art is 
the comparatively small (only six art- 
ists represented) but informative selec- 
tion of cubist painting and sculpture, 
on view at the Buchholz Gallery which 
includes loans from other galleries and 
private collectors. 


Juan Gris, most consistent but least 
well-known of the painters represented 
(others are Picasso, Braque and Leger) 
has written lucidly of the Cubist move- 
ment: “Cubism was simply a new way 
of representing the world. By way of 
natural reaction against the fugitive 
elements employed by the Impression- 
ists, painters felt the need to discover 
less unstable elements in the objects to 
be represented. And they chose that 
category of elements which remains in 
the mind through apprehension and is 
not continually changing. For the mo- 
mentary effects of light they substi- 
tuted, for example, what they believed 
to be local colors of objects. For the 
visual appearance of a form they sub- 
stituted what they believed to be the 
actual quality of this form.” 


Illustrating this concept are the works 
on view, which in addition to their sig- 
nificance as part of an historical move- 
ment, include some surprising or for- 
gotten early attitudes of their creators, 
as well as some very fine paintings to 
be enjoyed as universally-expressive art, 
rather than time-isolated works. 


In the latter class are the paintings 
by Gris himself—a portrait Homage to 
Picasso, direct and clearly-visioned de- 
spite a kind of horizontally-brushed 
pointillism, that makes an interesting 
contrast to Picasso’s swift portrait in 
cubist shorthand of Braque; and some 
handsome still life arrangements, cool 
analytical works of beauty and strength. 

Provocative to admirers of Leger 
most familiar with his hard, mechan- 
istic impressions, should be the group 
of 1911 paintings of village and city. 
These are romantic, moody pictures in 
soft, modulated color. Picasso, as usual, 
is most generously represented, notably 
by a cool, classic Fruitbowl, Pears and 
Apples of 1908 that is objective but re- 
fined to a purity of geometric shapes, 
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and a group of varied still lifes. Least 
indicative of the artist’s great gifts are 
the paintings representing Braque. 

Works by the two sculptors repre- 
sented in the exhibition, Laurens and 
Lipchitz, are revealing and good, par- 
ticularly Laurens’ Head of a Boxer and 
Woman with Mandolin, and Lipchitz’s 
drawing, Two Heads and his bronze 
Musician. The importance of cubism to 
sculpture is less clear, however, than 
its significance to painting. For while 
both painters and sculptors sought a 
new way to describe permanent form, 
the sculptors were already dealing di- 
rectly with a three-dimensional medium 
while the painters could present their 
cubical world only through illusion, a 
factor that would seem to make cub- 
ism a temporarily refreshing but not 
nearly as vital an influence on sculp- 
ture as on painting. (Exhibition con- 
tinues through April 30.) 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Carre Opens New York Gallery 


Twelve canvases by contemporary 
French artists mark the opening of the 
new gallery of modern art by Louis 
Carré & Co. in spacious and handsomely 
arranged quarters. Raoul Dufy con- 
tributes a number of paintings in his 
later manner, in which the dependence 
on linear traceries heightened by spark- 
ling color, gives way to greater solidity 
of forms. Color, line and form are dex- 
trously combined in Studio With Chan- 
delier. 

An early Still Life by Matisse re- 
flects the influence of Chardin: in 
palette its dark tones are far from 
the artist’s later hues. Seated Nude, by 
Gromaire is in the early tradition of 
cubism. A large, glowing landscape by 
Bonnard, indicates differing aesthetic 
impulses. Seated Pierrot, by Rouault, 
carried out in rich color (see cut on 
page 26), embodies the romantic ex- 
pressionism of much of the artist’s 
work. Jacques Villon is represented by 
several canvases. One, Theatre Elisa- 
beth presents figures in flat-patterned 
cubism in luscious pigments. His large 
landscape, Wheat Mill holds its color- 
ful detail effectively against an amaz- 
ingly blue sky. (To Apr. 16.)—M. B. 


Georges Braque: Picasso 











Chinese Vase: B. J. O. NORDFELDT 


Nordfeldt Returns 


THERE ARE FEWER religious paintings 
present in the exhibition of recent works 
by B. J. O. Nordfeldt, at the Passedoit 
Gallery than were shown by the artist 
last year, indicating that Nordfeldt has 
returned to his first and never-forgotten 
love for the brooding, rugged grandeur 
of swift-moving sky and ocean land- 
scape. 

Birds of the Air, their black-brushed 
bodies quivering among the clouds in 
the low horizon; the _ subtly-colored 
Fishes of the Sea and the Movement of 
three large gulls flung above moun- 
tainous water reveal Nordfeldt’s bold 
designing and almost fierce poetic ap- 
proach. Drifting Logs is a striking work, 
although the jagged, sculptured indica- 
tion of the ocean makes it seem more 
like solid land than heaving liquid. 
Arizona mutes the brilliant fantasy of 
natural Western color to create a cred- 
ible landscape of beauty. 

Among the three religious paintings 
included Devotion, an elegaic composi- 
tion of a group ministering to the dead 
Christ, is deeper in color, more complex 
in design than its companions. Striking- 
ly tranquil, in fact and by virtue of 
contrast, are a pair of grandios still- 
lifes of which Chinese Vase achieves 
unusual poise and strength, marred 
only by a heavy cloud-like formation 
hovering above. (Through April 23.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


New Monet at Currier 


The Currier Gallery of Art in Man- 
chester, N. H., has just acquired an im- 
pogstant early Monet landscape, The 
Seine at Bougival. It was probably 
painted in Bougival in 1869, where he 
was visited by Renoir, and it shows the 
vibrant light, and broad, vigorous brush- 
strokes of Monet’s early work. 

Executed in simple color values of 
silvery grays and greens, it shows a 
bridge across the Seine with the village 
of Bougival on the opposite bank. Until 
recently the picture was in a private 
collection in France and previously in 
the Bernheim Jeune Collection in Paris. 
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La Femme @ la Mandolin: Braque. 1910 





The Salon: GeEorGES BrRAQUE. 1944 


Georges Braque Seen at Full Length at Museum of Modern Art 


GEORGES BRAQUE is seen at full length 
in the large, retrospective exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art, which 
reaches from 1904 to 1947. Although dif- 
ferent phases of aesthetic ascendance 
may be appreciated in his work, there 
is always apparent the constant of his 
unusual blending of scientific absorp- 
tion and fine sensibility, the ineluctable 
character of his personal endowment. 
Quite naturally, in his early paintings 
there are unmistakable reflections of 
the ambience of his environing art 
world, particularly in Impressionist 
technique and somewhat later strident- 
colored Fauve canvases, such as Port 
of Antwerp. Cézanne’s influence is rec- 
ognizable in the blond landscapes of 
Estaque with their emphasis on vol- 
umes in space and dynamic tensions. 
Yet these canvases bear only a super- 
ficial resemblance to the work of Cé- 
zanne. 

These landscapes, however, may be 
considered definite proof of Braque’s 
desire to rid pictorial art both of repre- 
sentation and also of the tenuous vague- 
ness of Impressionism. He continued to 
experiment with abstractions of forms 
in tangential relations in still lifes and 
landscapes—paintings which were hailed 
by one critic as bizzarries cubiques. But 
the real moment of cubist expression 
was not realized until his association 
with Picasso, in which each artist con- 
tributed theories and technical devices 
to the other. The result was a marked 
similarity in their work at this period, 
but with a divergence of palette. 

When analytic cubism was eventually 
reached, that is, the breaking up of 
forms into their constituent planes, the 
similarity was especially evident. In 
Braque’s The Portuguese of this period, 
he introduced the lettering that be- 
came so competent a part of cubistic 
work, and gave a sharp fillip of realism 
to abstractions. Braque’s early appren- 
ticeship to a house painter and decora- 
tor, in which lettering was a part of 
his training, accounts for his adoption 
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of this device, as well as for his use of 
planes of false grainings and marble- 
izing. Whether it was the Spanish Pi- 
casso who was responsible for the in- 
troduction of the guitar of his native 
land as a recurring detail of cubistic 
design, or whether Braque’s love of mu- 
sic is accountable for it, is as difficult 
as it is futile to decide. 

Braque’s departure from analytical 
cubism to flat, geometrical compositions 
is evidenced in a series of collages en- 
riched by colorful gouaches of great 
clarity and charm of hues. In his sub- 
sequent oils these flat designs of super- 
imposed planes were continued, gen- 
erally in a subdued palette of olive 
green, brown, white and black. The 
large, oval still life, Rum Bottle, is al- 
most wholly executed in overlapping 
planes of black and white, which dis- 
play a new richness of textures that 


GEORGES BRAQUE, 1948 
Courtesy Fritz Henle 





continued to distinguish his later work, 
often intensified by sand mixed with 
the pigment. 

The final phase of Braque’s work is 
a departure from these handsome geo- 
metrical abstractions to a more curve- 
linear design with definite return to 
objective forms mingled with abstract 
detail in highly provocative space rela- 
tions. Two striking canvases show large 
semidraped nudes seated with baskets 
of fruit, which are contrasted in the 
majestic inertia of one figure and the 
suggestion of sensuous, romantic appeal 
in the other. In The Studio, the seduc- 
tion of color of much of his late work 
appears. Here against the gleaming 
blue of the window panes, dusty rose 
and green are accentuated, while the 
complexity of detail in the design is 
resolved into complete coherence. 

The Salon attains a baroque mag- 
nificence of decorative effect — pale 
orange and blue panels, an area of 
brown floor, the impressive size of a 
black table—yet this effect is obtained 
with an almost classical reticence. It 
is unfortunately impossible in this space 
to comment upon the brilliant prints 
and drawings, which confirm the im- 
pression of his paintings that Braque 
is an artist who has created a world of 
his own, using natural forms at times, 
but never attempting any transcription 
of natural appearances. In his inimit- 
able eloquence of design, he attained a 
form of pure pictorial art, remote from 
realism, but more compelling than real- 
ity. 

The exhibition is held in collabora- 
tion with the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
where it was first shown. (Until June 
15.) —-MARGARET BREUNING. 


Lawrence Sends Rivera Back to Mexico 


The Lawrence Art Museum has sent 
a portrait of a man by Diego Rivera, 
gift of Cole Porter, back to Mexico. It 
was borrowed for inclusion in the large 
50-year retrospective exhibition of the 
artist’s work in Mexico City. 
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A strange mingling of stark realism and mysticism is seen in St. Jerome in the 
Wilderness by Jusepe de Ribera, a recent gift to the Detroit Institute of Arts 
from Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Welker. The painting is characteristic of Ribera 
(1588-1652), who is considered one of the greatest Spanish painters of the 17th 
century, although he spent most of his life in Italy and was mainly inflwenced 
by Caravaggio. The latter had a naturalistic style of painting which undoubtedly 
influenced Ribera in his vivid realism. Detroit has two other paintings of the 
same subject, a favorite of the counter Reformation period. One, by Jan van Eyck, 
represents St. Jerome as a learned old scholar absorbed in thought in his study; 
the other, by Rogier van der Weyden, shows him extracting a thorn from a 
lion’s paw with tender care. The triumverant is well completed with this sensitive 
study of an old man meditating on the Bible in the luminous moon-light. 


Steve Raffo, Urban Artist, Seen in Debut 


Steve Rarro, New York painter who 
achieved prominence when his Casa de 
Dios won a major award in the 1947 
painting annual of the Pennsylvania 
Academy (which subsequently bought 
the picture) is holding his first exhibi- 
tion, at the Rehn Gallery. 


A city artist who finds his subject 
matter in the old tenements, store- 
fronts, alleyways and lots that are the 
urban child’s playground, Raffo makes 
the most of local color, humor and 
unexpected contrasts. Adding to the 
vigor of his upper East Side reports 
is the abstract base of his designing, 
as in the excellent Vote for Me, in 
which a child does upside-down acro- 
batics against a poster-littered wall. 
Brownstone Mermaid combines humor 
with wistfulness in its presentation of 
a dreamy woman leaning on the stair 
rail of a building incongruously deco- 
rated with gargoyles of mermaids. 


1c 


The well-designed Backyard, success- 
fully painted in luminous reds; The 
Sparklers, a good painting on the fa- 
miliar theme of children playing by a 
city wall; a poignant child portrait in 
Monument are also outstanding. Least 
successful in the group seem the series 
devoted to compositions derived from 
religious window displays, of which the 
prizewinning, richly-colored Casa is an 
exception. (Until May 7.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Morgan Prizes Announced 


The Loughlin Morgan Memorial 
Prizes, selected from the Annual Ex- 
hibition of the Fellowship of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy (see Mar. 15 DicEstT) 
in memory of a beloved Academy care- 
taker, were given to George Biddle and 
Charles Rudy. Daniel Garber, Georges 
de Braux, Norman Carton and Dorothy 
Grafly acted as judges. 


Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: — You can say one thing 
about Boston. When it puts on a variety 
show of art, it goes the limit from 
classical themes to the ultra-modern. 
For example, R. H. Ives Gammell at 
the Guild of Boston Artists is still 
painting mythological allegories some- 
what reminiscent of Washington All- 
ston, and probably ranks as the only 
good artist in the country to continue 
a trend long outmoded. John Berg- 
schneider, one of our younger sculptors, 
is, on the other hand, wowing them 
with personal abstractions at Mirski’s. 

Let’s take Bergschneider first. Some 
of his older pieces seem to stem from 
Brancusi—and what carver with aca- 
demic training hasn’t been influenced 
by the Roumanian? But his newest 
work veers toward the primitive—with 
elongated totem-pole portraits in wood 
picked up on Nantucket Island shores, 
and oval stones, as much as 250 pounds 
in weight, carved subtly into gnome- 
like shapes such as his Gomonculus 
with its haunting version of the primal 
human shape. Most ingenious of all is 
the way Bergschneider preserves orig- 
inal texture in stone and wood as much 
as possible. He utilizes natural con- 
tours and grain with telling strokes 
here and no cutting or carving at all 
there. He is rapidly achieving the fore- 
most rank among comparative young- 
sters and should cause much more of a 
stir as time goes on. This is his first 
big Boston exhibition, with some fine 
academic drawings and an oil painting 
or two thrown in for good measure. 

Then there is Hopkins Hensel of 
Ogunquit and Palm Beach. First ex- 
hibited as a somewhat fanciful and 
mischievous satirist three years ago by 
Margaret Brown, he has grown steadily 
in stature until now his portraits and 
grotesqueries have solid meaning in re- 
lation to everyday life, unusually rich 
and subtle color schemes and some of 
the best draftsmanship seen recently. 

At Doll & Richards, William Meyer- 
owitz and his wife, Theresa Bernstein, 
have opened a large show of pieces not 
exhibited in New York. Here the male 
artist reveals again his harmonic mas- 
tery of color, his ability to fuse the 
abstract and the beautiful, his charac- 
teristic sense of rhythm surely linked 
to his informal concerts and love of 
music as demonstrated summers at 
Gloucester. Miss Bernstein, on the other 
hand, goes in more for genre, does not 
penetrate so deeply as her husband, 
stresses line more than form. Yet she 
has an electric style that tells what 
she wants to say and, as in a large 
scene of Gloucester Harbor, fine as- 
sembly of detail. 

Ives Gammell at the Guild may not 
strike a popular theme with his alle- 
gories but certainly proves his ability 
to create lifelike figures and costumes 
which must have evolved from much 
research. Split up his large pictures 
and you have some competently handled 
detail and good painting. 

Peter Pezzati, at Vose’s, shows some 
spirited oils of Mexico which ably re- 
produce Latin landscape atmosphere. 
He essays both the impressionistic and 
the realistic with skill. 
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Drawing Show 


THE FIRST DRAWING EXHIBITION of the 
California Water Color Society, which 
just closed at the Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum, proved to be a marked success. 
Clarence Hinkle, Sueo Serisawa, Oscar 
Van Young, Art Landy and Julie Polou- 
sky comprised the jury that chose 
eighty-one pieces from the three hun- 
dred submitted, Almost every kind of 
drawing was included in the show, from 
delicate ink work to pieces that could 
almost be classified as painting. 

According to Director Donald Bear, a 
thousand people attended the open- 
ing, at least five of whom expressed 
their appreciation in purchases — “A 
proof of what I have always maintain- 
ed,” said Bear, “that we are building 
an audience here for drawings that are 
reasonably priced.” The Museum also 
added five more drawings to its per- 
manent collection, on top of the dozen 
purchased from the all-invited National 
Drawing show last November. Mother 
and Child by Oscar Van Young (see re- 
production) is one of the many good 
reasons for Santa Barbara’s interest in 
the medium. 


Ease and Mystery 


Distinguished by a spontaneous style 
and mystery, the paintings of H. Bow- 
den at The Artists’ Gallery are easy to 
enjoy. From California he has sent his 
third show of atmospheric oils, several 
based on Sausalito vistas where he now 
lives. The Cove is one of the group 
which elevates a panoramic subject to 
an integrated abstract design. Notice- 
ably weaker are the only two figure 
pieces which seem to lack the harmon- 
ious vigor of The Park or Province- 
town, each of which sing out in Bow- 
den’s particular rhythm. Open Window 
is especially satisfying and quite sim- 
plified; the warm vagueness of blue sky 
seems to engulf your gaze. All the can- 
vases have a growing, living effect. (Un- 
til April 29.)—M. L. 


Mother and Child: Oscak VAN YOUNG 
Bought by Santa Barbara 
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Last NOovEMBER the Cincinnati Art 
Museum was, in effect, the recipient of 
the perfect gift, a blank check. The 
children of Charles Finn Williams to 
honor their father, long a patron of art, 
asked the Museum to choose its gift, 
estimate the cost and send them the 
bill. The Museum used the $150,000 
gift to help found a small, comprehen- 
sive department of Near Eastern and 
Oriental Art and to install the collec- 
tions in two galleries, redesigned to fit 
the delicacy and intimacy of the Per- 
sian pottery and miniatures, and the 
Chinese bronzes which were assembled 
for the Museum by Dikran Kelekian 
and C. T. Loo. 

The Near Eastern gallery has been 
broken into six alcoves, each with a 
couch to permit comfortable study of 
the miniatures and pottery. The minia- 
tures include four pages from Shah- 
Namah of 1301-2 and two pages from 
a Universal History by Rashid-ad-Din. 
There are more than 70 pieces of pot- 
tery, ranging from early Guebri through 
the styles of Rakka, Sultanabad, Rayy 
and Kashan. Also represented are the 
latter styles of Damascus and the 
Kubatchi, the fine ware made at Isnik, 
and the gold work of the Hispano- 
Moresque potters of Valencia. 

Among the Chinese bronzes are six 
beakers, bells, food containers and pitch- 
ers from the 18th and 4th centuries, 
B.C. These are housed with seven Chi- 
nese paintings. In line with the modern 
trend to publish books on an artist 
concurrently with an exhibition of his 
work is Doves and Pear Blossoms, a 
painting by Chien Hsuan, with thirteen 
poems written by scholars praising its 
excellence. Another Sung dynasty paint- 
ing is The Dream of Szu-Ma-Yu by Liu 
Yuan. From the Yuan dynasty are Bam- 
boo by Du An and a portrait of four 





The Cottage Door: THoMAS GAINSBOROUGH 


Cincinnati Receives the Perfect Gift 


scholars, and from the Ming dynasty 
a landscape by Ma Wan, Fishing by 
Chou Ch’en, and Birds on a Flowering 
Branch by Chang Hung. 

Completing this Cincinnati story of 
forward-looking donors and imagina- 
tive recipient, is the addition to the 
Museum’s collection of 18th Century 
paintings of The Cottage Door by 
Gainsborough, reproduced above, and 
Romney’s portrait of the Countess- 
Duchess of Sutherland, Elizabeth. 

Poke 


Brilliant Animation 


In jewel-like terms, as if painted 
with great ease, a breezy set of gou- 
aches by Clinton King can be found at 
Ferargil. He knows his Paris and his 
Taxco, where he often winters; his work 
is animated brilliantly by their quali- 
ties. Impressionistic in style, happy 
mannerisms in form carry through all 
thirty-four exhibits. Whether the Ri- 
viera, the Paris scene or Mexico the 
color grows with equal radiation and 
the line is both sensitive and firm. 


Guy Pene Du Bois, who krew King in 
Paris in the twenties, writes in a fore- 
word to the catalogue, “. . . he was 
going through or getting rid of an as- 
sortment of influences of which Cé- 
zanne’s was probably uppermost. In 
character with most young painters he 
had taken the word of established art- 
ists far more seriously and intensely 
than he had nature’s. Now and then I 
would come upon him standing before a 
landscape in the Valee de Chevreuse, 
where we both were spending the sum- 
mer, and reproducing it in terms which 
were foreign to the language of the 
landscape. The present exhibition proves 
this was a long time ago.” (Until April 
23.)—M. L. 
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Emergency Repairs: PAUL SAMPLE 


Paul Sample Returns After Seven Years 


AFTER AN ABSENCE of seven years, Paul 


Sample, long established American 
painter and the present Artist in Resi- 
dence at Dartmouth College, is again 
seen in New York with a large exhibi- 
tion of oils and watercolors at the As- 
sociated American Artists Galleries. 
Sample, who has received thirteen of 
this country’s most important art 
awards and is represented in numer- 
ous leading museums, spent many 
months overseas. during World War II 
and his paintings of this period fre- 
quently appeared in Life Magazine. 
Long identified as a fine academician 
chiefly concerned with keenly realistic 
pictorial scenes of New England, his 
present works indicate that he has 
veered slightly in direction and has 
brought a new vitality and warmth to 
his heretofore’ sound but sometimes 
cold and staid paintings. He has pro- 
jected a new freedom and imagination 
in technique and realized a greater hu- 
manity in approach. This is clearly 
evidenced in the subdued and restrained 
oil, Emergency Repairs, depicting a bal- 
lerina having her costume repaired by 
the wardrobe mistress. The composition, 
rendered in muted half-tones with an 
almost abstract pattern, displays a sen- 
sitivity in concept and an ordering of 
planes that is highly gratifying. 
Always a skilled craftsman and know- 
ing technician, Samples’s scenes of New 
Hampshire are structurally sound, fin- 
ished products, and his watercolors are 
particularly brilliant in color and de- 
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sign. We have always admired them as 
superior in freshness and imagination 
to his oils, but this cannot be said of 
his current exhibition, as he has, ap- 
parently, bridged the gap between the 
two mediums to blend the best quali- 
ties of each. Of his landscapes, we 
found Winter Visitor exceptionally sat- 
isfying, a rather austere oil of simpli- 
fied, broken planes with a marvelous 
winter feeling of icy isolation, (Thru 
April 30.)—MaArRYNELL SHARP. 


“Of Being Ernst” 


Jimmy Ernst’s paintings, at the Lau- 
rel Gallery, appear to have increased 
in size and intensity of statement, but 
retain his characteristic liveliness of 
imaginative conceptions. Some of the 
titles have deliberate whimsy, such as 
Of Being Ernst (recalling Wilde’s fa- 
mous play), but as titles for abstrac- 
tions serve principally as a spur to the 
observer’s interest they may be taken 
in one’s stride. 

The aforementioned canvas is a par- 
ticularly handsome one in its curve- 
linear patterns cutting spherical forms, 
and glowing planes of color from which 
a head partly emerges. Venetian Con- 
cert, with its heaped-up gray planes 
cut by sharp reds, deep blues and white 
lines, holds its details to concentrated 
impression. Time for Fear is a sinister 
suggestion, but the beauty of the color 
and its skillfull arrangement cause one 
to forget any awesome undertones. (Un- 
til April 23.)—M. B. 


Philadelphia Art News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA :—The Philadelphia Art 
Alliance, having dismantled its all- 
house architectural show, is presenting 
a threesome of exhibitions that dip into 
as many different fields of art endeavor. 

The one-man sculpture show deals 
with the work of San Francisco-born 
Raymond Puccinelli, now residing in 
New York after a teaching sojourn in 
the Carolinas. Torn between the ba- 
roque and a more contemporary simpli- 
fication of forms, the Puccinelli sculp- 
ture achieves restlessness as active in a 
standing marble female figure, Night, 
as in many bronze nudes, male and fe- 
male. Drawings and watercolors sup- 
plement the sculpture and preface or 
follow the baroque activity of the mod- 
eled figures, for it is modeling rather 
than carving that keynotes the show. 


Da Vinci Alliance Annual 


The Da Vinci Alliance, a group of 
Philadelphia artists Italian by birth or 
descent, is holding its Eighth Annual 
at the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
All-invited, the show is, in a sense, self- 
juried, since only 88 painters and sculp- 
tors responded of the 200 asked. Land- 
scapes, figure compositions and still- 
life, more or less realistic in trend, 
snow under the few abstractions. 

A newcomer to local shows, C. Genery 
Stevens, won the organization’s gold 
medal for his oil, Nantucket. Silver 
medal went to Jack Bookbinder for 
The Quiet Place, a sketch derived from 
his recent Mexican trip, and bronze 
medal to a piece of sculpture, The Fly- 
ing Pigeons by Jane Stewart Liggett. 
Michael Fioriglio claimed honorable 
mention for Straws in the Wind, while 
Filomena Dellaripa’s little canvas, Hasy 
Sledding won the $50 Clarence Wolf 
Memorial Prize given by son, Ben. 

Among noteworthy oils are works by 
Catherine Grant, Wilber Wilkins, Helen 
Southworth and the Martinos. 


In Wilmington 


The emergence of Wilmington as a 
main line and not a whistle stop on the 
art circuit is being pointed up in the 
current display of recent acquisitions 
for its permanent collection of Ameri- 
can paintings, and in its announcement 
that, in June, it will present the big 
Oskar Kokoschka show before that ag- 
gregate reaches New York City. Respon- 
sible for Wilmington’s art New Look 
are, in addition to Constance Moore, 
Director of the Art Center there, the 
personnel of the Accessions Committee, 
Mrs. Alfred E. Bissell, Charles A. Mac- 


Lellan, Mrs. Robert Wheelwright, Mrs.: 


W. S. Carpenter, 3rd, Mrs. Charles Lee 

Reese, Jr., and Miss Harriet Baily. 
Wilmington’s permanent collection be- 
gan back in the days of Henri and 
Duveneck, and numbered not only those 
painters among its acquisitions, but 
such others as William Paxton, Robert 
Spencer and Chauncey Ryder. Then for 
some years it turned exclusively to pur- 
chase of work by Delaware artists. 
Now, however, it has reverted to its 
earlier broad policy, and, if it continues 
to follow its present standard of choice, 
will place the Art Center in the big 
league collector’s camp. Recently pur- 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. Pearson 
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Facts to Remember 
About the “Peace” Conference 


If all of the 3,000 persons who at- 
tended the recent “Peace Conference” 
for the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
at the Waldorf in New York were Com- 
munists or conscious fellow-travellers 
there would be no need for post-event 
comments like this; the issue would be 
crystal clear. But presumably many 
were genuine liberals genuinely con- 
cerned with a real peace among free 
and independent nations. Why, then, 
were they not at the rival non-Com- 
munist conference at Freedom House? 
Can those who remained throughout 
the conference still generously be 
classed as innocents? 


The conference chairmaned by Dr. 
Harlow Shapley was the more dramatic 
and news-breeding because of its im- 
portation of the Russian Communists 
and its almost unanimous toeing of the 
Communist line to the effect that any 
attempt to stop Russian conquests is 
“war mongering” and “aggression” and 
that the “peace” of the dictatorship 
which liquidates all opposition is the 
ideal peace for all men. 


The other convention, sponsored by 
Americans for Intellectual Freedom 
with Dr. Sidney Hook as chairman, did 
an excellent job of defending the in- 
tegrity of science and the arts and the 
free minds and bodies of men in an ac- 
tual democracy. It also made news that 
penetrated even to Texas, along with 
that of the party line. With this per- 
spective and from considerable first- 
hand experience of being an “aggressor” 
who resisted the Communist peaceful 
capture of the American Artists Con- 
gress and the American Labor Party, 


[Please turn to page 31] 
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Children Dancing: ROBERT GWATHMEY 


Gwathmey Paints the Lean and the Strong 


THE DIGNITY OF THE MEEK, those who 
to Robert Gwathmey shall inherit the 
earth, characterizes his latest group of 
paintings at the ACA Galleries. Gwath- 
mey, from Virginia, has been a friend 
of the lean, dark-skinned people for 
years, as well as the poor whites. A 
haunting simplicity about them enlists 
his greatest powers of expression; to 
dignify and bring out their resilient 
strength is his fervent aim; his native 
humor and talent go whole hog into 
this sympathetic cause, fix it firmly in 
mind and in the eye. 

Design, flat rich color areas, wedged 
mosaics of planes create the style for 
which Gwathmey is known, Folk Song 
has stark stylized beauty, Mountain 
Woman has richness and warmth to 
offset all the cold worldliness of meager 
living. They let fresh air into the spirit 
of the people he depicts and they ab- 


stract that spirit on a patterned canvas. 
The red background of Poll Tax Coun- 
try crassly makes credible that subject. 
It is a large canvas, as most of them 
are; the show is limited to twelve in 
all. Practically all the others are or- 
ganized folk-pieces, as Field Flowers, 
Three Flowers and Mouth Organ Music, 
and the universally poignant Children 
Dancing. 

It occurs that growth in the past few 
years may be partly due to a penetrat- 
ing influence such as Tamayo’s, but 
intrinsically Gwathmey’s originality 
withstands all weathers. He works slow- 
ly, his shows are few and far between, 
most of the oils are museum pieces in 
size and each one adds another notch 
to the stature of a hard-thinking and 
progressing nature. The exhibition con- 
tinues through the month. 

MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


Charles Seliger, Youthful Veteran 


THE PAINTING CAREER Of Charles Seli- 
ger, practically a veteran artist at the 
age of 22, can only be described as 
fabulous. Exhibiting first in New York 
when scarcely sixteen and the youngest 
painter represented in the permanent 
collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art, he has subsequently been seen in 
numersus of the country’s leading mu- 
seums and his works are included in 
many outstanding collections. 

His new, highly individualized and 
personalized abstractions, now on view 
at the Carlebach Gallery, reveal a ma- 
turity of craftsmanship and disciplined 
control that is almost breathtaking, In 
no way derivative, they possess original- 
ity of concept and perfection in execu- 
tion that is rarely found in most con- 
temporary abstractions. Well ordered 
and keenly organized planes plus com- 


pelling, resonant color result in intri- 
cate, delicate compositions that indicate 
that Seliger arrives at his stringent 
emotional effects through a sound in- 
tellectual process: Yet, at no time do 
his paintings contain the frigidity or 
static qualities often associated with 
non-objective abstractions; rather, Seli- 
ger excells in his ability to produce a 
fluency of line and moving design that 
brings his strange, sometimes fantastic, 
images curiously alive. 

These recent small paintings, exe- 
cuted in mixed mediums on masonite 
and cardboard, reveal that his tech- 
nique benefits in the reduction of scale 
as they project a definitive, sharply 
detailed design and clarity that was 
sometimes lost in his former larger 
canvases. (Until May 7.) 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 
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The Mission: 


EVERETT HIBBARD. 





First Oil Prize 


Oklahoma 9th Regional in Name Only 


THE 513 WORKS ENTERED for competi- 
tion by 213 Oklahoma artists in Phil- 
brook Art Center’s ninth Oklahoma an- 
nual led jurymen Winslow Ames (direc- 
tor, Springfield Museum of Art, Spring- 
field, Mo.), and R. Vernon Hunter (ad- 
ministrative director, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts) to make the following com- 
ment: 

“We have been interested to find 
comparatively little work that could be 
called frankly regional. While we would 
not wish everyone to be an imitation of 
everyone else, we suppose the current 
ease of communication hastens the 
spread of new movements.” 

This might most easily be taken to 
mean that Oklahoma artists, in com- 
mon with their contemporaries in every 
state, are exploring the infinitely green 
pastures of a liberated and universal 
art expression. The 165 works chosen 
for exhibition, however, were selected 
more with regard for sincerity and 
painterly qualities than viewpoint. As a 
consequence, viewpoints range from 
staunchly conservative to excitingly 
venturesome. 

Philbrook’s director, Bernard Frazier, 
regards the broadening directions of 
Oklahoma art with an approving eye. 
“Recent Oklahoma annuals give ade- 
quate assurance that this area is in 
step with the quickening pace of the 
nations art activity,” he says. “Ener- 
getic new art organizations in smaller 
cities, significant gains among novice 
painters, valuable faculty recruits in 
our burgeoning art schools combined 
with notable advances by established 
artists are convincing evidence of our 
serious intent.” 


This year’s winner of the highest 
award ($200 purchase in oils) was 
Everett Hibbard with The Mission, a 
painting which has won him other prizes 
and was previously picked out for fav- 
orable mention in the July 1, 1945 ArT 
Dicest. Second and third in oils went 
to Mary Creamer for Hills Through 
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Hay, and M. Reed for Christmas Eve. 

John O'Neil, University of Oklahoma 
art faculty member also in the fore- 
front of Oklahoma’s prize-winners, took 
the $100 first purchase award in water- 
colors for his thoughtful and sensitive 
casein, The Issue. Paul England and J. 
Jay McVicker were second and third 
winners in watercolors. For its force- 
ful presentation and humanitarian ap- 
peal the judges picked a drawing, First 
Offence, by Steve Gilpin for first pur- 
chase award ($50) in graphic arts, giv- 
ing the Rev. John L. Walch and Eliza- 
beth Reed second and third. 

A simply executed but massively con- 
ceived stone bust called Citrus won the 
$75 first award in sculpture for Hilliard 
Madison Stone, with Thomas McClure 
and Eleanor Jeanne Lawrence placing 
second and third. The number of en- 
tries in the ninth annual exceeded those 
in any previous Oklahoma artists com- 
petition. The exhibition will hang at 
Philbrook through May 8. 

—VIRGINIA Morris. 


Virginia Buys Native Works 


Eight of the 167 works in the Ex- 
hibition of Virginia Artists have been 
purchased by the Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. Twenty-two works were rec- 
ommended for purchase by the jury 
composed of Russell Cowles, Francis 
Speight, and chairman George Heard 
Hamilton. 

In a lecture in explanation of the 
jury’s action, Mr. Hamilton said in 
part, “The works on exhibition are 
comparable to, and must be compared 
to works exhibited in any other metro- 
politan center.” The paintings bought 
are: Red Moon, Jack Davidson; Lob- 
ster Dinner, Marilyn Downes; Nets 
Drying, Allan D. Jones, Jr.; Street in 
Snow, Ruth McWane; View into Mary- 
land, Marnye Reinhart; Riders By the 
Sea, Helen Bass Whitehead; and three 
ceramies by Edwin and Mary Scheier. 
(Through April 24.) 


Living Folk Art 


AN EXHIBITION of Polish Manual Arts, 
which is taking place at the American- 
British Art Center, is today the voice 
of the people of Poland. Trained de- 
signers and village folk of that country, 
whose cities were razed, are taking up 
crafts left before the war to seek new 
sources of inspiration for modern de- 
sign. Since Poland is gradually being 
transformed from an agricultural to 
an industrial community, the promo- 
tion of manual arts is a point of special 
importance. Through this movement, 
mechanization of thought as well as of 
process will be offset in great measure. 

Beside the impression of handsomely 
designed tapestries, each woven in folk 
motifs with vegetable-dyed wool strands, 
the polychromed wool sculpture figures 
all about are so humanized in their 
simple carved form that they imme- 
diately capture the eye. The Troubled 
Jesus variations, traditional, seated 
men of pathos and appeal, are as orig- 
inal as Janosik, the Robber Dancer, 
tempera on glass, a painting by Helena 
R6j Kozlowska. Many of the paintings 
are like ikons of the past and many of 
the flattened carvings are old concepts 
in new dress. St. Peter with the Fish, 
polychromed, has arms, feet and fish 
separately built and attached, the lat- 
ter by means of a string. An opening 
in the hands secures a fishing-rod. 

Like a stylized Blake, The Flood, a 
black and white tapestry with the ark 
afloat over a pattern of fish and sea- 
waves, contrasts with an old folk motif 
of grape clusters, wine red background 
and vineyard colors of a reversible rug. 
The Fable of the Ass, another tapestry, 
is an abstracted interpretation of 
Aesop’s tale. Knights mounted and afoot 
are the theme of a large and deep- 
toned weaving by Helena and Stefan 
Galkowski, who hand-spun the entire 
group on upright looms and have cre- 
ated a sensation in Poland within the 
last three years with this folk-inspired 
modern work. (Until April 20.) 

—MARGARET LOWENGRUND. 


St. Peter with Fish: Jozer JANAS 
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Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: — The fate of the 14- 
month-old Modern Institute of Art in 
Beverly Hills hangs in the balance this 
month. The doors closed March 31 for 
lack of funds. A minimum of $20,000 to 
assure a year’s operation must be raised 
by April 30 or the institute will go out 
of business, according to President Ken- 
neth Macgowan, The institute has 2,500 
members, the majority at a $5 annual 
rate. This lowest membership has been 
upped to $10 and may turn the trick. 
Professional people, artists, art teach- 
ers and art students in considerable 
numbers are working to raise the money 
because the institute’s excellent exhibi- 
tions and programs have been a god- 
send to them. Compared with most mu- 
seum budgets the sum seems small, but 
cash-angels are hard to find in this 
area. They tend to give their money ‘to 
institutions in their old home towns 
back East or Mid-west. 


The institute is accepting sums, from 
$10 up, at 344 N. Rodeo Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Cal. These will be held in trust 
until April 30 and then returned if the 
needed sum is not raised. It is hard to 
believe that so fine a thing, for which 
so many people have worked unselfish- 
ly, will be permitted to die. 

When the Dalzell Hatfield Galleries 
put on a show of sculpture by Carroll 
Barnes, the man who hacked the gigan- 
tic Paul Bunyan out of a redwood trunk 
on the road to Sequoia National Park 
in the High Sierra, they hung a few 
paintings by Vlaminck and Dan Lutz on 
the walls. The Barnes sculptures in 
wood, stone and lucite are crafted 
shorthand with little feeling. But what 
Lutz’s Mountain Marsh and Green Pas- 
tures do to Vlaminck’s stormy village 
scenes is hard to believe. The Vlamincks 
look tame. Also at Hatfield’s are recent 
pottery by Otto and Gertrud Natzler, 
paper thin, hand thrown shapes with 
the loveliest glazes being produced to- 
day. (To April 23.) 


Dorothea Tanning (Mrs. Max Ernst) 
has a fascinating show of paintings and 
drawings at American Contemporary 
Gallery to April 23. The finely drawn 
and colored pictures celebrate little girl 
memories and grown-up girl love for 
Max... . Conrad Buff, who has painted 
mountains and deserts in his individual, 
Segantini-inspired style for two decades, 
makes a good impression this month at 
White’s Art Store in Montrose. To his 
popular pictures done in fine, hatched 
lines of color, he adds impressive field 
paintings in a strong, broad manner... . 
The Cowie. Galleries have just opened 
a small exhibition of paintings of the 
Western range by the late Frank Ten- 
ney Johnson. I haven’t seen this, but 
Johnson’s popularity remains so great 
that not many works were available. 
The same gallery has just closed a re- 
trospective show by Henry G. Keller, 
veteran ex-Cleveland painter and 
teacher who now lives at La Jolla. His 
most recent watercolors of surf, rocks 
and swimmers are simple and lively. 
. . . James Pinto, young Los Angeles 
artist now teaching at the University 
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Herb Olsen Captures \ 


Watercolors by Herb Olsen, at the 
Kennedy Galleries, confirm the impres- 
sion of his previous showing of finished 
craftsmanship. It is gratifying to find 
a watercolor painter who seldom at- 
tempts to rival oils, either in the size 
of his papers, or in panoramic inclusion 
of detail. Olsen works in a low register 
of palette, seizing with these muted 
notes the mood of place convincingly. 

Sweet Hour of Prayer, the interior 
of an old church, its austerity sharply 
accented by the cool light streaming 
through the windows, enlivens its for- 
mality by the amusing old chandelier. 
The clapboard facade of Codfish Shop, 
its weathered textures warmed by a 


Association of Chicago 


By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco:—The veteran Oskar Gross 
comes near dominating the annual ex- 
hibition of the Association of Chicago 
Painters and Sculptors with a flashing 
and lovely portrait of a young woman, 
which he calls Did I Dream This? She's 
a bright-eyed brunette, and she might 
have stepped into Gross’ dream out of 
the Renaissance Italy of Bronzino or 
the Revolutionary Spain of Goya. It is 
one of those rare pictures that happen 
when a substantial, yeomanly painter 
like Gross has a sudden inspiration that 
lifts him out of himself. 

Oscar Soellner, from whom the start- 
ling has come to be expected, delivers 
again in Seeds, a huge dandelion blos- 
som that has reached the white old age 
of a fluff ball and is spreading its down 
to the wind, to the aggravation of the 
farmer or the owner of a meticulous 
lawn, but the glory of nature in her 
phase of fecundity. Soellner adds to the 
exaggeration of the fluff ball by includ- 
ing in his picture a pretty little female 
nude about half as tall as the dande- 
lion’s head, 

Another little nude, more startling 
because practically unique in the reper- 


Sweet Hour of Prayer: HERB OLSEN 


lood of Place 


play of light and its entrance decorated 
by a display of antiques, is an admirable 
painting, both in what it says and in 
what it omits saying. 

The ironic suggestion of Andy Han- 
sen’s Farm, which appears to be prin- 
cipally a mass of jagged rocks, and 
the sense of wagon and horses sus- 
pended at a jumping off place of the 
world in Road Home evidence Olsen’s 
imaginative conception of his subjects. 
There’s A Storm Brewing is particu- 
larly effective, not only in the con- 
trast of the white sands of its curving 
beach, but further in its atmospheric 
envelopment. (Until April 30.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Painters and Sculptors 


tory of this artist, is a more-or-less 
shepherdess attending a flock of Eu- 
genie Glaman’s familiar sheep in Fig- 
ure in a Landscape. Mrs. Glaman’s 
shepherdess lacks the ease of Greek 
girls in classic bucolic surroundings. 
She has the appearance of a bold mod- 
ern farm girl playing at being a nude 
shepherdess. Macena Barton’s Portrait 
of Harry Strenzel in a dark red work 
shirt and blue cap, taking his ease with 
his pipe, is a worthy addition to her 
portraits of men. Walter Krawiec, Chi- 
cago’s leading painter of the circus, re- 
turns to his first love after a number 
of almost equally successful farm pic- 
tures. In his present picture, Circus 
Fantasy, he presents a sad, elderly 
clown, a bit tattered, on horseback, 
with a sprightly circus girl in tights 
mounted behind him. The clown, appar- 
ently, is headed for the last round-up, 
or whatever is the equivalent. circus 
discard. 

Edithe Jane Cassady, who has the 
knack of catching the elements of the 
droll in the commonplace, is delightful 
with Ruth’s Stove, and Marshall Smith 
comes through with another delightful 
caricature, Cocktails on Rush Street. 
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The Search: KENNETH CALLAHAN 


Mystic Paintings of Man’s Destiny 


KENNETH CALLAHAN, curator of the 
Seattle Art Museum, whose impressive 
mystic paintings of man’s destiny on 
an unhappy planet were first shown in 
New York three years ago, is exhibiting 
a group of recent works, at the May- 
nard Walker Gallery, that reveal a 
change in method and form, if not in 
metaphysical content. The change is 
one that makes for more convention- 
ally-organized canvases, as opposed to 
his earlier linear style that demanded 
close study, in the manner of prints, 
rather than viewing as a unit from a dis- 
tance. In this sense his new works rep- 
resent advancing development, as does 
their color, which is more varied, subtle, 
and of a rich beauty. Nevertheless, not 
all of his newest paintings are success- 
ful and it would seem that together 
they mark an intermediate period from 
which should develop a third and even 
more powerful style. 

Since the exhibition covers work of 
the last three years, Callahan’s devel- 
opment is easily seen. One of the ear- 
liest paintings on view is also one of 
the finest: Rock Fragment, a swirling 
rhythmic Blakeian composition that or- 
ganizes infinite series of figures in a 
pageant of Christian and Greek myth- 
ology and, indeed, the universal history 
of man. It is painted and drawn with 
exquisite grace as well as passion. 

Dated later is The Search (1947-48), 
an oil and tempera that shows a rider 
on horseback alone in a misty, moun- 
tainous landscape, halting on a rock- 
strewn foreground where lay coffins 
with the inhabitants drawn, as in life, 
on the surface. Painted a year later is 
the excellent The Tides, a landscape 
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with figures that is luminous and beau- 
tiful, delicate in drawing, bold in con- 
ception, symbolic but not obscure in 
statement. (Through May 7.) 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Albrizio Murals 


Conrad Albrizio is engaged in a task 
of considerable magnitude in decorat- 
ing the interior of the new Waterman 
Building in Mobile, Alabama. The ceil- 
ing decoration, some 850 square feet, 
will represent the sky with many of 
the legendary constellations, and around 
the rim will be the signs of the zodiac. 
There will be seven wall panels to- 
talling 1,184 square feet, the subjects 
being the four elements—one panel 
each—and “Commerce and Migration,” 
“Civic Well-Being,” and “Effects of 
Commerce on Primitive Peoples.” 

The panels will be done in fresco, 
but Albrizio faced a difficult problem 
with the ceiling where he has to work 
on finished plaster. Artist became chem- 
ist and, with the aid of Mr. Newton of 
the Carbide and Chemical Company, he 
produced a new method of suspension 
of color in ethyl silicate that results 
in permanent “fix’”—an innovation in 
mediums. 

Louisiana State University has grant- 
ed Albrizio a year’s leave of absence 
for the execution of the project. 


Petrov Joins Knoedlers 


Basil Petrov has recently been put in 
charge of the contemporary art depart- 
ment of M. Knoedler and Company. Mr. 
Petrov spent the last two years in Paris 
studying contemporary French works. 


Paris Newsletter 


By Rogers Bordley 


To SAY THAT the art world in Paris 
had completely recovered from the ef- 
fects of the recent war would be an 
optimistic overstatement. So much, 
however, has returned to normal that 
the student and the painter are rarely 
handicapped. The most obvious lacuna 
in the ensemble is perhaps the Hotel 
de Cluny, that stronghold of the arts 
of the Middle and Gothic ages, which 
is yet to be opened to the public. In 
the Louvre literally miles of its spa- 
cious galleries offer the most harmoni- 
ous of backgrounds to its rich collec- 
tions. 


In regard to exhibitions supported 
by the State, the variety again is back 
to normal. An outstanding exhibition is 
to be seen at the Petit Palais. This 
collection, which comes from the Mu- 
nich Galleries, rivals the show of the 
Berlin paintings that was recently 
held in the United States. The impor- 
tance of the event warranted a special 
edition of the newspaper, Beaux Arts. 
Another exhibition charmingly housed 
in the vaulted corridors of the National 
Library of France, the world’s great- 
est storehouse for engravings and prints, 
offers a comprehensive display of draw- 
ings from the Flemish school. During 
a talk with one of the curators, I 
learned that the collection of engrav- 
ings alone comprises five or six millions. 


Book stores dealing exclusively in 
books on art offer tempting volumes 
to Americans who are used to paying 
a great deal more for them. To nourish 
the aesthetic spirit, music and _ the 
drama are offered in opera, concert, 
and the National theatres at prices 
within the reach of everyone. 


Throughout the week, and especially 
on Sundays, throngs of visitors crowd 
the exhibitions. At the show of paint- 
ings from the Munich Pinakotek which 
we attended for the first time on a 
Sunday, it was impossible to see any- 
thing but the tops of the pictures be- 
cause of the crowd, and this in spite 
of the rain. In compensation, we walked 
a few steps across the Seine to view 
that imposing architectural structure 
known as Les Invalides, where we were 
able to look with some satisfaction at 
the frescoes of de la Fosse and Jou- 
venet on the ceiling of the cupola. 


There is a rumor abroad in Paris 
that Henri Matisse has been invited 
to decorate one of the halls of the city’s 
Hotel-de-Ville. This will probably be 
the so-called Salle de la Liberation. 
Matisse recently achieved success in 
mural painting when he completed dec- 
orations for a cathedral in the South 
of France. In London recently, Jean 
Cassou published two books on Matisse: 
one brought out by the Soho Gallery 
and the other by the Faber Gallery. 
Each book contains an essay and sev- 
eral prints in color. 


Pablo Picasso would seem to have 
abandoned his haunts in a favorite cafe 
on the left bank to lead a more se- 
cluded life. We are presently going in 
quest of some examples of Picasso’s 
mastery in the art of ceramics to which 
he has devoted so much attention lately. 
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Dismembered Disks: G. L. K. Morris 


Abstract Annual 


ONE OF THE LARGEST and most in- 
vigorating exhibitions to date of the 
American Abstract Artists is their 
Thirteenth Annual, on view at the 
Riverside Museum through April 17. 
The size of the collection (76 exhibits) 
is due to the fact that not only did 
each member submit works but was 
asked to invite a guest exhibitor. This 
innovation results in an unusually di- 
versified and interesting show, as the 
familiar and established abstractionists 
are complemented by the works of un- 
known young artists who give a fresh- 
ness and verve to the tempo of the 
show and keep it from being the stero- 
typed, stilted affair that many of our 
abstract group exhibitions tend to be- 
come, 

This is not to imply that the younger 
abstractionists are responsible for the 
group’s success; without the highly re- 
alized compositions of Suzy Frelinghuy- 
sen, Eleanor de Laittre, and Esphyr 
Slobodkina, the collection would defi- 
nitely lose its power. But it seems to 
us that these artists, plus many other 
seasoned abstractionists represented, 
have broken from old styles and tech- 
niques to achieve new freedom in di- 
rection. Not that the shades of the tra- 
ditional pioneers are not present—Mon- 
drian, Kandinsky, and Miro are all 
there—but more individualized expres- 
sions are evidenced in the ordering of 
geometrical shapes and planes. 

The dynamic organization of George 
L. K. Morris’s oil, Dismembered Disks, 
is especially notable as is the well in- 
tegrated, almost austere design found 
in Manhattan Pattern by Charles G. 
Shaw. Of the guest exhibitors, we liked 
the brilliantly colored oils of Serge 
Chermayeff and Fritz Bultman. 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Corcoran Selections to Circulate 


About 40 paintings selected from the 
1949 Corcoran Biennial Exhibition will 
be circulated under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts beginning 
in June of this year. Information can 
be obtained by. writing to the National 
Exhibition Service, 1262 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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French Color Prints 


THE BINET GALLERY is again presenting 
some fine prints by French contempo- 
raries. Earlier in the season this gal- 
lery exhibited Impressionist and Post- 
Impressionist masters; this time the ac- 
cent is on color lithographs of artists 
less known in America than in their 
native France. Attention is focussed on 
the works of Pierre Eugene Clairin, 
Suzanne Humbert, Charles Camoin and 
Robert Lotiron. : 

A series of Oiselleries by Clairin are 
delightful in their flat-color treatment. 
They are like small candid shots of the 
characteristic bird stalls of Paris. Cam- 
oin’s two prints are flaring with bright 
hues. Lotiron works like a painter. And 
Suzanne Humbert, who studied paint- 
ing but has dedicated her career to 
color lithography, does some knowing 
and deep work in Fete Forain and In- 
terieur. Vuillard and Bonnard are also 
included among others with several of 
their most entrancing prints. (Until 
April 22.)—MArRGARET LOWENGRUND. 


The delightful, cool watercolors of Mil- 
lard Sheets and Gladys Rockmore Davis’ 
charming oils have been combined in 
Atlanta to yield what Ben Shute, direc- 
tor of the High Museum of Art, calls 
“as exciting an exhibition as we have 
had here for the past twenty years.” 
Mr. Sheets’ watercolors (leavened with 
a few oils and drawings) include some 
examples of semi-abstract horses from 
Taos, besides the more realistic scenes 
for which he is so well-known. Many 
of his paintings for this show were done 
in Mexico and India. Spontaneous little 
genre-paintings comprise the bulk of 
Mrs. Davis’ portion of the show (see 
The Hair Ribbon below) but her figure 
and ballet subjects have not been neg- 
lected either. Residents of Atlanta have 
also seen Mrs. Davis on television, and 
those who attend classes at the High 
Museum School of Art will have her as 
Guest Instructor for two weeks. Co- 
sponsors of the exhibition are Mrs. Lon 
Grove and The Atlanta Art Association. 
This is the most comprehensive exhibi- 
tion either artist has held in the South. 








Mother and Child with Mandolin: 
MorDvINoFF. At Luyber 


From the South Seas 


NICHOLAS MOoRDVINOFF, making his de- 
but exhibition at the Luyber Galleries, 
is Russian born, but from early life re- 
sided in Paris. He was successful in 
illustration, but became preoccupied 
with painting, entering the studios of 
Fernand Leger and Amedee Ozenfant. 
Like Gauguin, he finally felt the urge 
to find his artistic salvation alone and 
untrammeled in the never-never land of 
the South Seas, where he eventually 
lived on a remote and unfrequented 
island. 

Unlike Gauguin, however, the -color 
and romance of this environment did 
not appeal to him, but penetrating the 
background of native life, he found the 
almost awesome themes of his can- 
vases. Only occasionally does color in 
the usual sense appear in his paint- 
ings; for the most part they are car- 
ried out in somber notes, exquisitely 
modulated. The hidden ritualistic mys- 
teries of primitive cults make them- 
selves felt in such a work as Fallen 
Angel, in which an eerie face peers out 
from a swathing of draperies. 

Mordvinoff’s static, intense forms are 
relieved by rippling folds of fabrics 
about them that lend animation to 
their strange immobility. Quietude, a 
reclining head and shoulders of a wo- 
man with closed eyes, resembles sculp- 
ture in its modelling, but the encircling 
line of white imparts a rhythmic note 
to the composition. While all the can- 
vases are concerned with objective 
forms, through their distortions and en- 
meshing abstract patterning, they are 
remote from realism. 

The obvious originality of the con- 
ceptions, displaying an unusual discern- 
ment of native character, gains pro- 
found conviction with none of the exotic 
embellishments usually found for such 
figures. (Until Apr. 30.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Lively, Personal Watercolors 


The watercolors of Herbert Scheffel, 
which have been impressing a lot of 
people, including museum purchasing 
committees, when they appeared in 
small group shows and large annuals, 
make up a notable if belated New York 
debut at the RoKo Gallery. 

Scheffel not only takes full advan- 
tage of his medium but he also often 
lets the white paper work to his ad- 
vantage, as in the admirably crisp, 
vignetted Cove. Tiny, tenuous figures 
with long shadows emphasize the per- 
manence and solidity of quarry rocks 
and ageless dunes, while two carnival 
scenes and Chinatown at Night are 
loose and light in treatment and gaily 
authentic in mood. Old Chelsea is a 
well-realized and personal statement 
on the well-worn roof-top theme. (Un- 
til April 27.)—J. G. 


Personal Idioms and Vistas 


It seems an obvious satisfaction to 
Philip Perkins that his personal idiom 
of a new world comes through in clean- 
cut terms in his show at the Marquie 
Gallery. Long vistas, fresh, clear and 
uncluttered, reach by means of reced- 
ing planes into the far distance. The 
Shape of Evening is expressed, for ex- 
ample, by elliptical shapes and mystic 
color ranges; The Time of Freezing is 
cold in flat form and tonal values; Time 
of the Eclipse is dramatized by opening 
zig-zag shapes; and The Siren actually 
seems full of redundant sound ending 
in silence. 

These canvases are related closely, 
as if painted all at one time as Matisse 
often carries out a theme. They follow 
through, in disciplined manner, a phase 
of work which gathers nourishment 
from its fellows, each an independent 
force. There is thoughtful vision, style 
and a degree of surrealism contained 
throughout. But the basis must be na- 
ture, since the concepts are both pene- 
trating and true, although ‘the world 
envisioned is new. (Until April 30.) 

M.L. 


Fineman and Leaycraft at Argent 


The Argent Galleries are concurrent- 
ly featuring one-man shows by Freda 
Fineman and Julia S. Leaycraft, 
through April 16. The two exhibitions 
are widely divergent in both techniques 
and concepts, as Miss Leaycraft paints 
dreamy conventional landscapes and 
still-lifes, employing a subdued palette 
and soft often fuzzy textures, while 
Miss Fineman’s bold compositions fairly 
sing with brilliant, robust color and 
vital, daring design. 

The 23 oils by Miss Leaycraft com- 
prise rather sentimental landscapes, city 
scenes and still-lifes that at times dis- 
play a sound knowledge of structural 
organization. One of the most success- 
ful is The Bridge, depicting the river 
parkway bathed in the gentle light of 
the city. 

Miss Fineman’s oils and watercol- 
ors reveal a competency that is rare- 
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ly found in what is generally termed 
a Sunday-painter. A lawyer by profes- 
sion, she was born in Australia but 
spent most of her formative years in 
Egypt and Palestine. Perhaps this early 
Middle-Eastern influence accounts for 
her love for vibrant color and her 
ability to impart verve and fire to her 
almost lyrical flower arrangements and 
landscapes.—M. S. 


Poetic Interludes 


Bert Warter, who exhibits at the Bar- 
bizon-Plaza Galleries, presents her Po- 
etic Interludes as commentaries rather 
than finished statements in watercolor 
and tempera. They are_ interesting, 
sometimes visionary, records of a 
painter who thinks mainly in literary 
terms. Mohigan Morning, Tropical Wa- 
ters, Peaceful Evening are simple land- 
scapes in varying moods. Clearly psy- 
chosomatic is the version of pain in 
Humanity’s Fever Crisis, as seen in 
complimentary red and green spots from 
a sick bed. The Green Snake (from 
Goethe) and Twilight Frolic (from a 
Midsummer Night’s Dream) are fur- 
ther indications of the poetic idiom. 
(Until April 30.)—M. L. 


Hvde Park Story 


By one who lived nearby and knew 
the Roosevelts, the story of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park has been 
aptly and ably illustrated. A large num- 
ber of wash drawings by Olin Dows, 
made to accompany the text of a book 
just published, are to be seen at the 
Macbeth Galleries. From sports trophies 
and ship models to family picnics on 
the Hyde Park lawn the drawings are 
done with loving care for perfection of 
detail and homey characterization of 
places and personalities. The docu- 
mentary text, also by Mr. Dows, indi- 
cates as fulsomely as the illustrations 
the true nature of this famous period. 
(Until April 30.)—M. L. 


Condensed Americana 


In condensed form, the prankish 
scenes of Roger Medearis, on view at 
the Kende Galleries, are reminiscent of 
Breugel, Koerner and his teacher 
Thomas Hart Benton. His egg tempera 
travesties are peopled with good and 
bad mannered creatures in the best 
natured sense. They wallow in imagined 
luxuries or sit straight-jacketed in new- 
ly-wedded blisslessness. There seems no 
end to paintable ideas, no dearth of 
amusement or lack of straight-forward 
characterization. Landscapes, houses, 
folks and animals are all alive in a 
jolly and luminous world. 


Coming from a family of farmers and 
preachers, Medearis gives his country 
subjects legendary significance. But the 
quality of his painting is best seen in 
several small still lifes which, painted 
for themselves alone and not to tell a 
story, are quite finely felt and beauti- 
fully painted. October Still Life, both 
No. 1 and 2, Vines and Stone and Feb- 
ruary Still Life are handsome textur- 


ally as well as formally. (Until April 
14.)—M. L. 


Mark Rothko at Parsons 


Schoolroom Latin comes to mind in 
viewing the exhibition of Mark Rothko’s 
paintings, at the Betty Parsons Gallery, 
for Virgil’s disjesta membra exactly 
sums up the impression of these amor- 
phous works. That the items are. not 
titled is not important, since titles of 
abstractions seldom convey any rele- 
vance. But the unfortunate aspect of 
the whole showing is that these paint- 
ings contain no suggestions of form or 
design. The famous “pot of paint flung 
at the canvas’ would apply here with 
a nicety. 

If there is any lurking significance 
behind these patternless works, it es- 
capes the observer. The brushing in its 
drawing of pigment thinly over the sur- 
faces effects the only semblance of tex- 
tures in its revelation of the weave of 
the canvas. (Until April 16.)—M. B. 





Sensitive Impressions and Imaginings 


Gina Knee, exhibiting at the Willard 
Gallery, shows oils and watercolors that 
are sensitive impressions or imagings, 
unevenly executed. At her best Miss 
Knee creates such paintings as A South- 
ern Sunday Afternoon, a massing of 
buildings contrasted with grey sky 
above and straggling figures below to 
express well the color and tempo of 
boredom. Behind the Windows is a good 
characterization of a brownstone front 
while the Child in the Heart of a Wood- 
land and Evening Trees for Children 
purvey charm and delicacy on a slight 
theme. Less successful pictures owe 
their weakness to a tenuous approach 
to color and form, as well as occasional- 
ly drab brushwork. (Through April 23.) 

—J.K.R. 


Daphnis Realizes Personal Style 


In his third exhibition at Contempo- 
rary Arts Nassos Daphnis indicates that 
he has realized the personal style only 
glimpsed in his earlier paintings. Now 
Daphnis has enriched his palette so that 
it embraces brilliant to muted color, 
strengthened his composition through 
further abstraction and simplification 
and presented his imaginative themes 
in less literal and more original form. 

Contact, distinguished by jewel-tone 
color, sensitive texture and subtle but 
unpretentious imagery; the simple, 
swift-moving forms in Aquatic Life and 
the excellent Web are strong, mature 
works. Although strains employed in 
the painting of other poetic abstrac- 
tionists may be noted here, the total 
effect of the exhibition is that of a 
mature and consistently individual tal- 
ent. (Through April 22.)—J. K. R. 


Diverse Figure Painting 


Portraits and figure paintings by 
eleven modern French and American 
painters make up a casual theme show 
at Rosenberg & Co., through April 16. 
If there is anything the diverse group 
of pictures has in common it is a lack 
on interest in the model as a personal- 
ity to be studied and represented. Only 
in Karl Knaths’ rare portrait, a study 
of a woman that emerges from its cool, 
drab color and oddly-built up form, into 
a striking presentation of character, 
does figure painting seem an appropriate 
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designation. For the majority of works 
interest lies largely in more abstract 
problems of composition—color, design, 
structure. 

Among the outstanding paintings are 
Le Corbusier’s 1939 Woman, bright and 
attractive and sparkling with well- 
placed, clean shapes, and Leger’s ma- 
chine-age Mother and Child. Marie 
Laurencin’s graceful head is a strange 
neighbor for Marsden Hartley’s violent- 
ly-hued Boy in Red, Reading. Picasso’s 
Girl from Nice has little but the signa- 
ture to recommend its inclusion. 

—J. K. R. 


Portraitist at Grand Central 


Seen last fortnight at the Grand 
Central Galleries (Vand. Ave.) was a 
select group of highly realistic pencil 
portraits by Russell A. Thompson, 
Georgia-born artist, who turned to por- 
traiture during the war. Employing 
ordinary black and colored pencils, 
Thompson achieves exceptional plas- 
ticity and textural qualities that mark 
him as an excellent craftsman with a 
flare for reproducing individual ex- 
pressions and characterizations. Por- 
traits of Wendell L. Willkie and Louis 
H. Silberkleit were included in the ex- 
hibition.—M. S. 


Period Rooms Benefit Children 


A Benefit Exhibition of Thorne Period 
Rooms in Miniature, sponsored by the 
Homemaker Service of the Children’s 
Aid Society, is currently on view at 
the Grand Central Galleries (Vand. 
Ave.). This group of 30 miniature rooms 
portraying the decorative styles of 
various periods, constitute the first col- 
lection created by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne which was displayed at the 
Golden Gate Exposition in 1940. It has 
not been shown in New York before. 
Rendered on the scale of an inch to a 
foot, the rooms now form a part of the 
permanent art collection of the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpora- 
tion. Admission 60c. (Thru April 30.) 

—M. S. 


Geosematics by MacNicol 


The first showing in the United States 
of the recent ‘“Geosematic” paintings 
of Roy Vincent MacNicol will be on 
view at the Galerie Vivienne from April 
19 through May 3. The exhibition, seen 
in Paris in 1948, represents the school 
of art founded by MacNicol called 
“Geosematics” and which he interprets 
as a technique to fuse abstraction and 
realism through the use of full pris- 
matic colors and broken patterns. 

Certainly MacNicol succeeds in estab- 
lishing fluid designs and provocative 
color relationships, yet, this reviewer 
failed to comprehend his terminology 
as we have long been under the im- 
pression that successful paintings con- 
tain both qualities—that is, that ab- 
stractions and realistic paintings are 
grounded on the same foundations. 

The present exhibition (18 water- 
colors and oils) were inspired by nu- 
merous localities ranging from Oaxaca, 
Mexico, to Urbana, IIl., and vary in 
approach from the symbolically abstract 
to the highly representational. We 
found MacNicol’s strictly abstract 
treatment the most satisfying, and the 
interestingly composed oil, Masks, with 
its rich patterns, exceptionally gratify- 
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ing. In the watercolor section, the mov- 
ing rhythms and fresh wet colors of 
Banana Pickers is notable.—M. S. 


Western Landscapes 


Paintings by M. Elizabeth Schleussner, 
at the Newcomb-Macklin Galleries, 
concentrate on western landscape. The 
almost incredible brilliance of hues to 
be seen in desert regions is recorded in 
Desert Sunset and Signal Mountain af- 
fords an impression of both grandeur 
and desolation. Among the most suc- 
cessful paintings are those of eucalyptus 
trees, their drooping, feathery foliage 
silhouetted against clear, sharp skies. 
(April 18-30.)—M. B. 


Sabbatical Showing 


Fannie Hillsmith, a talented abstrac- 
tionist with a personal style, is holding 
her first exhibition in seven years, at 
the Egan Gallery. Nearly all the paint- 
ings- shown are compositions built 
around an interior in a dominant color, 
from which starting point Miss Hill- 
smith works out unusual and effective 
design and color relationships. Interior 
in Blue, Interior in Pink and Victorian 
Piece are good examples of her orig- 
inal problems and solutions. Also on 
view are a group of interesting prints 
by the artist, who is a member of the 
ever-widening Hayter group. (Through 
Apr. 23.)—J. K. R. 


Two at Norlyst 


Explosive abstractions in bright fresh 
color represented Quita Brodhead at 
the Norlyst Gallery the past fortnight. 
Among the most successful paintings 
in an ambitious group, characterized 
by bold color and dashing rhythms, 
were a landscape, Conshohocken; a rich 
Bouquet; and Mayan Indians, two ges- 
turing figures in an active composition 
that came off very well. A still life in 
lemon yellow and lavender and Land- 
scape, noted for bright arabesques of 
form and color, also revealed a clarity 
and order not found in all the exhibits. 





Seen at the same galleries were paint- 
ings by Irene Tomasic, a much-traveled 
artist who responds..-with the same 
warmth, spontaneity and zest to scenes 
sketched anywhere from Mexico to 
Yugoslavia. Outstanding among her 
paintings were Cows, freshly painted 
in a personal shorthand, the good- 
humored Chili Market and Juan and 
the Castor Oil Plants.—J. K. R. 


More Modern French 


A very vital show of Modern French 
Art is current at the Perls Galleries, 
During this Braque-aware period in the 
galleries, not enough can be shown of 
the contemporary French painters whose 
canvases naturally hang side by side. 
Braque is present, circa 1924-47, in still 
lifes of characteristic surfaces and glow- 
ing colors, such as the golden Vase et 
Fruits; Rouault also radiates warmth 
in Crucifixion, one of his wood-panel 
oils. Bauchant and Bombois, who often 
seem akin, contribute finely decorative 
flower and landscape compositions. 

Suzanne EFisendieck, feminine contem- 
porary impressionist, is especially scin- 
tillating in the handling of frou-frou 
areas in Le Cancan; a Juan Gris of 
1918, L’ Arlequin, is one of the most 
dated of the group, although the Mo- 
diglianis go back to 1912, and one 
Picasso, Le Couple, is a pen-and-ink 
from 1900. One of the prime Soutines, 
Le Coq Rouge, hangs richly with Utril- 
los, cooler but equally rich in quality; 
Viaminck in La Tourelle of 1924, and 
others from 1909 to ’47, is unsurpassed 
in landscape; and Vivin, who never 
fails to be amusing, decorative and 
primitively abstract, is represented in 
canvases from 1915 to ’35. (Until April 
23.)—M. L. 


New Pictures for New Collectors 


An exhibition entitled New Pictures 
for New Collectors, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries (57th St.), offers a wide 
variety of work, principally in small 
canvases. Byron Browne, who is repre- 
sented by a large number of his vivid 
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abstractions makes especial appeal. Fe- 
lix Ruvolo, another exhibitor with 
many pictures to his credit, displays in- 
ventive and well sustained abstract de- 
signs. Arthur Osver contributes two 
engaging brush drawings, Roof Tops 
and Dance of Pillow Cases. 

Channing Hare’s witty Inner Sole, a 
dilapidated shoe on a beach, is carried 
out in a wealth of textures and sound- 
ness of design. Hopkins Hensel’s Por- 
trait possesses authority in its admir- 
able handling. Ruth Gikow’s Mother 
and Child is appeaiing without being 
sentimental. Xavier Gonzalez is repre- 
sented by two handsome paintings of 
striking color patterns and designs. 
Milton Hebald’s sanguine drawing, Seat- 
ed Figure; Ernestine Belsburg’s loosely 
brushed water color, River Landscape, 
and both drawings and a painting by 
Ethel Edwards go down on the credit 
side of the ledger with an imaginative 
canvas of an open boat, lines and fish 
by Virginia Beles. There are many 
other items of interest in the three gal- 
leries of the showing, which might well 
start a collection. (Through April.) 


—M. B. 
Watercolors of Haiti 


Watercolors of Haiti by Louis Kaep, 
seen last fortnight at the Arthur U. 
Newton Galleries, show many aspects 
of picturesque scenery and native life. 
The artist has not loud-pedalled light 
and color effects, as is so often effected 
in portraying exotic scenes, but paints 
in clear, cool color with subtle patterns 
of light. The crowded harbor of Port 
Au Prince with its filagree of masts; 
the soft rose tones of Haitian Gateway 
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against dense greens or the movement 
of a crowded market place are all ably 
rendered. 

Some of the small canvases are es- 
pecially appealing such as Edge of 
Town, with heavy textures of thatched 
roofs and tumbled down dwellings; and 
the excellent composition and lively at- 
titudes of the women in The Gossips. 
The artist has secured a vivid sense of 
the charm of Haitian life and environ- 
ment with candor and simplicity of 
expression.—M. B. 


A Search for Simplicity 


A search for simplicity—from the 
childlike carelessness of Vasilieff’s 
bright-colored painting to the profound 
penetration of Earl Kerkam’s studies in 
form and character, unite the exhibits 
in a small and uneven group show at 
the Chinese Gallery. Kerkam’s drawing 
in color, Seated Woman, and Wallace 
Putnam’s subtle, Oriental-inspired 
Sheep and Fog, are distinguished ex- 
hibits. A gentle landscape in a range 
of greens under a rosy sky by Leon 
Hartl and a Yellow Vase by the gallery 
director, Harold Wacker, were also 
noted. (Through Apr. 30.)—J. K. R. 


Debut of Anne Williams 


The Charles-Fourth Gallery is cur- 
rently presenting the first one-man 
show of Anne Williams, New York- 
born painter who has had a_ varied 
career, ranging from the advertising 


field to editing a literary magazine, In 
her present exhibition of oils and col- 
lages, she reveals a certain simplicity 
and charm in approach, but at times 
falls painfully short in structural de- 
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sign and perfection of technique. Miss 
Williams’ local scenes of New York, 
and especially the Village, reveal the 
artists love and profound understand- 
ing for the life of the city, and at times 
her compositions contain an almost 
lyrical quality. (Through April 21.) 
—M.S. 


Objective Forms and Abstract Designs 


Recent paintings by Maurice Gros- 
man, at the Niveau Gallery, display a 
nice balance in their adjustment of 
objective forms and abstract design. An 
important asset of the artist is color, 
color that varies between bold assertion 
and subtlety of hues combined. The ef- 
fect is of gayety and immediate appeal. 

Since the canvases are untitled, it is 
difficult to refer to them specifically. 
With one exception, a figure piece, they 
are still lifes that suggest solidity in 
their heaped up pigments, defining 
forms that are enlivened by a clash 
of planes and lines in admirable reso- 
lutions. A vase of thrusting flowers set 
at the lower edge of the canvas, with 
a background of triangular planes in 
delicately differentiated grays is note- 
worthy, but all the paintings assert 
that Grosman has passed beyond the 
experimental phase into a highly per- 
sonal language of aesthetic expression. 
(Until April 16.)—M. B. 


Ceramics Annual 


Ceramics in a setting worthy of note 
are to be seen at the National Arts 
Club on Gramercy Square. Some of the 
natural forms used as decorations for 

[Please turn to page 33] 
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On My Rounds 


By Margaret Lowengrund 
Schisms and Chasms 


Conferences—by the yard—continue 
in the form of debates between artist 
and public, critic and dealer, director 
and collector. . . . The Schism between 
modern art and its audience was first 
discussed by critics and then by artists 
recently in two meetings at the Art 
Students League. It was ascertained 
that some critics who do not practice 
the arts depend on academic back- 
grounds for their knowledge, and some 
artists depend on instinct for their work. 
Previously the Committee on Art Edu- 
cation, sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art, held a lecture and a sym- 
posium in conjunction with their 7th 
Annual Conference. Meyer Schapiro 
came down from the department of Fine 
Arts and Archaeology to the Central 
High School of Needle Trades to speak 
on Art and the Unity of Mankind. Ruth 
Reeves later moderated the Artists 
Point of View when Ben Shahn, Bal- 
comb Greene and Robert Motherwell 
held forth. . . . Ben Shahn did every- 
thing he could to break down the im- 
pression of preciousness which Robert 
Motherwell did everything to build up, 
both presenting their cases as only they 
—individually—would. . . 

Audiences, composed mainly of edu- 
cators, indicated in most instances that 
their mystification remained unblemish- 
ed on the meaning of present-day art. 
Healthily, the talk goes on. It lets in 
fresh air as the temperature goes up 
and down, Perhaps Life Magazine has 
a right slant at last in the simplified 
version of the High Brow, the Low 
Brow and the Middle Brow; although, 
setting out to prove in their last issue 
that the High Brows have the whip 
hand, confusion once more sets in... . 


“Looking at things they like,” the three 
characters pictured might look entirely 
the opposite if they turned around. The 
Chasm, I fear, remains wide regardless 
of cultural stations in life. 

* x * 


On the sudden dare of a fellow who 
was going to Poland to read poetry, 
William Gropper promised to keep an 
appointment for dinner over there a 
month later. The fellow had an extra 
passport blank; Gropper filled it out, 
and before he knew it “Although I had 
no poetry to read,” he was over there 
—and he kept the dinner date, much 
to his friend’s amazement and shock. . .. 
His look at Warsaw, Prague and Paris 
netted these reSponsive observations: 
“In Poland they are rebuilding cities 
with music; everybody sings and works. 
You see only the fighters left. All the 
intellectuals and non-fighters were 
wiped out, but the ex-soldiers and guer- 
rillas have great spirit. .. . In Paris I 
saw Frank Kleinholz and Howard Baer 
who have dreary lodgings, but sit out 
time in cafes and say to send over more 
artists. Cherry and Denny Winters are 
there, but I talked Italy to them all.” 

. This trip was but a prelude to Grop- 
per’s voyage to Moscow, on invitation 
of Soviet artists to visit as a guest. He 
set sail last Friday, and expects to re- 
main at least three months. How come 
the exclusive invitation, Bill? 

* * * 


Touching proof of the Polish renais- 
sance in art is in this week’s review of 
the Polish Folk Art show circulated by 
the American Federation of Arts. Mrs. 
Ala Story of the British-American Art 
Center did a wonderful job in arrange- 
ment to set off a fine, human exhibition 
by contemporary village artists, attend- 
ed by the Polish Ambassador, loaned by 
the Polish Ministry of Arts and Cul- 
ture, and prepared with the aid of The 
Council—a group of artists interested 
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in raising the standard of interior deco- 
ration as well as objects in daily use 
throughout the country. . . . While true 
that an ordinary milk pitcher turned on 
the wheel of the country potter may 
have a noble style of its own, the over- 
all nobility in this show is the re- 
animation of a country which has to 
build from the ground up by community 
artists who revive ancient skills in car- 
rying on new projects. In that way 
nothing, creatively, is ever lost. 
* * °K 


Jimmy Ernst, who is currently show- 
ing oils at the Laurel Gallery, is busy 
coralling material for his book That 
Dada Strain. The book, which will be a 
collaboration with Robert Arthur, will 
be in the biographical area of Jimmy’s 
father, Max Ernst. Sorting the material 
“works like a kind of analysis,” says 
Jimmy. “We're not too kind with sur- 
realist high priests.” ... It’s bound to 
have both undertones and overtones of 
subtlety, to judge by the paintings at 
the Laurel. 


* * * 


First on the list of novelties of the 
Ballet Espanol Ana Maria at the Zieg- 
feld the week of April 24 will be Man- 
uel de Falla’s Three Corned Hat with 
scenery and costumes by Salvadore Dali. 

. Uprooted trees, a branch springing 
from a well and dancing flour bags 
stuffed with hay against a receding 
distance are features of the set. A dis- 
tant hillside becomes a banjo shape in 
Scene two. The Ballet, straight from 
Mexico City, will include El Amor 
Brujo, also by de Falla, and Capricho 
Espanol by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


* * * 


The Artists Gallery, which has the 
unusual merit of being non-profit be- 
sides not confining itself to any special 
nationality, school or group, continues 
its sponsorship of artists who need— 
and deserve—an audience. First one- 
man shows have been given over the 
years to Ben Zion, Adolph Gottlieb, 
James Lechay, Byron Browne, Nicholas 
Vasilieff, Ralph Rosenborg, Louis Schan- 
ker, Leo Amino, Boris Margo, Ad Rein- 
hart and many others who have since 
made their mark. Soon the Gallery will 
hold an exhibition of a group of artists 
selected by prominent art editors and 
critics, with the idea of eventually giv- 
ing each of these artists a show. ... 
Proving that it is not just another gal- 
lery, “a new pattern in artist-audience 
relationship” was introduced by Ben 
Wilson on the occasion of his recent 
show. Wilson struck off a disk record- 
ing a statement of his relations to his 
paintings which were put on the phono- 
graph whenever a viewing audience re- 
quested more explanation of his work. 
It worked. They asked for more. And 
Wilson was speaking to his audience in 
words as well as paint. . . . Latest plan 
of the Artists Gallery is for a Mont- 
parnasse on Bleecker Street party on 
its 14th anniversary, May 2. Artists 
and friends are cordially invited to 
subscribe, The Jazz Guild of America 
will send some of its best talent, also 
Cafe Society and Golden Gate Quartet 
performers will be on hand. 

Place: Cafe Montparnasse, 144 
Bleecker Street; tickets ($3.00) avail- 
able at the Gallery. 
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The “‘Peace’’ Conference 
[Continued from page 21] 


let me set down several hard, cold facts 
that genuine liberals must not forget! 

1. Russia with her fifth columns is 
an aggressor with some 11 conquered 
nations as her victims and with an 
acknowledged program for conquering 
Western Europe and the rest of the 
world. 

2. Russia is a totalitarian state which 
rules by the suppression of all civil 
rights, all opposition, all democracy 
and by state control of science and the 
arts. 

3. The National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions includes in its 
membership communists, fellow-travel- 
lers, innocents and dupes. The Com- 
munists are in full control. 

Can Communist control be proved? 
Sidney Hook reports he has identified 
some 90 known Communists or travel- 
lers as being active in this conference. 
From all available reports of the scores 
of speeches it appears that only about 
four speakers placed any blame on Rus- 
sia for the cold war and its grave 
threats to peace. Norman Cousins spoke 
out forthrightly. Chairman Shapléy 
placed some blame on Russia (with 
apparent impartiality). So did Fred- 
erick Schuman only to recant abjectly 
when Alexander Fadeev denied the 
charge. Sidney Hook invaded one meet- 
ing and captured the floor for a few 
minutes. But the great mass of the 
speakers wore blinders when looking at 
Russia and used magnifying glasses 
when they paraded and castigated our 
faults. Their speeches, as_ reported, 
could have been written in the Kremlin 
or its branches; the evidence says they 
were. 

A number of our artists supported or 
participated in this culture and science- 
destroying spectacle. That they stood 
up and can be counted is perhaps the 
only constructive contribution the Con- 
ference made to a society which des- 
perately wants peace—but not the peace 
of prisons or graves. 

Scientist Shapley, who provides the 
perfect front for his Communist col- 
leagues, says he is not a party member. 
Is he then an innocent? Or a cynic? 

Shostakovitch, it was reported, “ap- 
peared nervous and uneasy” as his blis- 
tering diatribe against the U.S. was 
being read. He, the disciplined and now 
docile servant of state art, must have 
had his thoughts. What were they? Our 
innocents would do well to ponder this 
question. 


Philadelphia Art News 


[Continued from page 20] 


chased are such important canvases as: 
Lamar Dodd’s rhythmic Cotton Pickers, 
reproduced in an ART DIGEST cover; 
Forgotten Garden by Everett Spruce, 
one of his strong imaginative land- 
scapes of the Southwest; B. J. O. Nord- 
feldt’s effective Swallows, flying in for- 
mation over the abstract geometry pat- 
tern of a city below; Louis Bosa’s 
Spring on Ninth Avenue, Three Visitors 
from Boston by Morris Kantor, Yellow 
Apples by Leon Karp, Hobson Pittman’s 
piquantly nostalgic Miss Pat and Miss 
Eva Lion and Jerry Farnsworth’s more 
flesh and blood Vivian. 
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What About Book Jackets 


FROM AN INNOCENT START as the paper 
wrapping which protected the binding, 
book jackets have become colorful, ex- 
tremely expensive posters which no 
trade book dare appear without. Out 
of 9,000 books published last year, more 
than 3,000 had jackets for which art 
work—and the services of an artist— 
were necessary. These ranged every- 
where from simple lettering or line 
drawings in one color to the full-color 
type of jacket, a specially commis- 
sioned oil painting. Within these limits 
there is a market for the work of a 
great number of artists. Yet, generally 
recognized as this is, there are very few 
artists who know what publishers want 
or how to sell their work. 


What is a good jacket? In the book 
trade this question is usually answered 
“A good jacket is the jacket of a book 
which sells.” Obviously, however, a 
jacket cannot sell a book alone. It can- 
not make a best seller out of an im- 
possible title—but it can seriously harm 
a good one. Ideally, the jacket must 
give a good honest impression of the 
contents and make you want to pick 
up the book to see what is inside. The 
best jacket has the too-rarely found 
virtue of being so complete in itself 
that it can be reproduced without fur- 
ther adornment as a black and white 
advertisement. 


Probably no other form of commer- 
cial art gives the artist such freedom 
of expression as book jackets. Usually 
given a manuscript to read, he may 
derive anything he wants from the con- 
tents. Although restricted by subject 
matter, number of colors, and expense 
of reproduction, the artist may never- 
theless choose among complete repre- 
sentation, abstraction, simple lettering, 
or a jacket whose stress is all layout. 
Only his skill holds him back—for pub- 
lishers are always ‘anxious to try some- 
thing new and unusual in this con- 
tinually changing field. 


The greatest problem that usually 
occurs between artist and publisher is 
the problem of reproduction. Apparent- 
ly art schools consider this highly un- 
important, though a well-trained artist, 
if he understood the problem, could 
frequently save the publisher a great 
deal of money by a slight variation of 
technique. There are a number of ex- 
cellent books on color reproduction from 
which the would-be jacket artist could 
make a short but useful study. 

Publishers are usually in the market 
for jacket art two times a year, in Oc- 
tober-November and April-May, prepar- 
ing for the two biennial lists. The book 
business is largely centered in New 
York, although large houses exist in 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. This 
concentration has its bad features but 
it does give the artist a chance to dis- 
play his material to a number of art 
buyers without too much leg work. 


The most common (and unsatisfac- 
tory) method of interesting publishers 
in jacket work is the personal call. The 
artist will bring a large, bulky port- 
folio of samples to the art director, pro- 
duction or advertising manager who 
handles jackets and expect to receive 
an assignment immediately. He will 
have no card, no idea of the publisher’s 


requirements, frequently nothing but a. 
few sketches, which bear no conceiv- 
able resemblance to finished art work. 
(And here seems the correct place for 
an important word of caution. If the 
artist has no sense of design nor of 
layout, he should not attempt to con- 
vert his excellent drawing ability into 
jackets but should get the cooperation 
of a good layout man.) If the artist 
has never done jacket work, he would 
make a very impressive case for him- 
self by taking a few current titles and 
giving his idea of what the jacket 
should have been. 

But personal calls take too much of 
everyone’s time and, unless the artist 
is an unusually good salesman, the 
whole thing is a waste. Most successful 
of all is the artist who concentrates on 
three or four publishers whose require- 
ments he believes he can fill and, by 
doing a good selling job on them, es- 
tablishes steady, profitable relationship. 
(Have photos or photostats made of a 
few samples, together with your name 
and address so a buyer can have an 
easy reference.) 

There are, as well, several good agen- 
cies which handle the work of numer- 
ous artists. Listing in the Art Direc- 
tors Annual, The Literary Market 
Place (invaluable information about 
the book business), and membership 
in the book Jacket Designer’s Guild are 
also highly desirable. The average price 
of a jacket is not high, although well- 
established names in the field usually 
earn up to: $200 or $300 for a_ book, 
but it is an imaginative field and one 
in which the buyer is always seeking 
something new.—PETER BrIGGSs. 


New Arthur Brown Gallery 


The opening of a new gallery in the 
vast art material store of Arthur Brown 
and Brother was noted in a review of 
its first exhibition last issue. However, 
the gallery and store combination is 
both so welcome and unusual that spe- 
cial mention should be made of its fea- 
tures. The setting is modern and airy. 
Every department has a complete stock 
for the painter and graphic artist, ama- 
teur or professional, including a special 
silk screen supply department. 

A lecture theatre is also an innova- 
tion, where demonstrations of materials 
and techniques will be held. This idea 
of a shop fostering the work of the art- 
ists was successfully pursued by the 
famous Ambroise Vollard in Paris. This 
is the first large scale such develop- 
ments here outside of the big depart 
ment stores themselves.—M. L. 


Philadelphians Lend for Charity 

About forty contemporary French 
paintings, many of them from private 
collections in and near Philadelphia, 
will go on exhibition at the Hunting- 
ton Valley Country Club on April 24, 
for the benefit the Abington Hospital. 
The show is being prepared by the De 
Braux Gallery. 


Albright Adds New Oriental Room 

The Albright Art Gallery has opened 
a new room of Oriental art for its small 
but distinguished collection of Indian, 
Chinese and Javanese art. Calvert Cog- 
geshall, interior designer, aided in in- 
stalling the group of figures to their 
best advantage. 
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Fifty-Seventh Street in Review 
[Continued from page 29] 


this display are as beautiful as any- 
thing fired in a kiln, and almost any- 
thing fired in a kiln is included. Earth 
colored terra-cotta (with rustration 
slip) is a clay-and-glaze piece of beauty 
by Charles Umlauf. Designs fired on 
glass by Maurice Heaton are handsome 
on objects from humble ash-trays to 
large platters; Margot Kemp shows un- 
usual lamp bases and Phillis Blundell 
a snail-like formation for an indirect 
light; Bea Croll’s Sheba is fascile and 
rhythmic. 

While the accent is on the practical 
side, some pottery as well as the sculp- 
ture is abstracted in the highest sense. 
Outstanding among the purely decora- 
tive pieces are a red clay figure by 
Henry Rox and an elongated head of 
Fletcher Martin by Mitzi Solomon; the 
latter by far the outstanding exhibit in 
the show, (Until April 17.)—M. L. 


Taste and Mood 


Although the tenor of the show is 
casual, there is an abiding tastefulness 
about J. W. Schulein’s work at the 
Delius Gallery which deepens upon close 
observation. The sure line and cumulus 
forms of the drawings, the mood of the 
oils and flowing technique of the water- 
colors create a pleasant aura in this 
intimate gallery. It is evident Schulein 
enjoys both the mysteries and ordinary 
aspects of the places he visits. Anticoli- 
Corrado, a hilltown south of Rome is 
one source of his inspiration. Piazza in 
Anticoli and Doorway are bright notes 
in this group. Peasants of the Auvergne, 
another environment, is big in feeling. 
The mistral mood of Thunderstorm, an 
oil, is compelling, and the slighter but 
still entirely pleasing On Board the 
De Grasse is a favorite. (Until April 
16.)—M. L. 


Three Winners 


Three member-winners of solo award 
prizes are currently decorating the gal- 
leries of the Pen & Brush Club with 
uncommonly even and consistent shows 
of oils, watercolors and lithographs. 
Oils by Betty Waldo Parish are flattish 
in their well-ordered patterning, in- 
habited, usually, with simple people por- 
trayed with a dash of good-natured 
caricature. A decorative Bouquet is 
particularly handsome. 

Agnes Abbott uses a wet, flowing 
technique in her lyrical watercolors of 
natures moods, characterized by an al- 
most pastel quality and what appears 
to be well-controlled “accidents” that 
give them spontaneity. Leslie Craw- 
ford’s lithographs, which are excellent 
in craftsmanship, tend toward homely, 
picturesque subjects without being coy. 
(Until April 28.)—J. G. 


Milk Weed Skies 


A more or less effectual innovation 
of formal still life arrangements im- 
posed upon landscape compositions is 
the original spark in the Arthur Emory 
Sudler paintings, shown at Ferargil last 
fortnight. The Wonderful Vase, with 
certain brittle characteristics, is one of 
the most successful of this group. Milk 
Weed Sky, typically fibrous in tech- 
nique, is a less plausible subject.—M. L. 


April 15, 1949 





Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


Comes Life magazine with a rev- 
elation. The big mathematicians have 
taken to translating the complicated 
formulae of the higher branches of 
mathematics into solid form or flat 
pattern, and there you have at last 
an abstract art that really means 
something. And that is not all; the 
forms erected upon these formulae 
do not have to be explained. The 
mathematicians also scorn any al- 
legedly descriptive titles, such as 
“bird in space” or “mother and 
child.” They point out that the sig- 
nificance of the form is in the under- 
lying mathematical formula. The 
trouble with all other workers in 
so-called “abstract art”. is that they 
are seeking representative meaning 
where none exists, because that is 
the only meaning of which their lim- 
ited education makes them conscious. 
So people who can not work success- 
fully in representative art in two or 
three dimensions, the mathematical 
laws of which they do not even know 
exist, babble wisely about the ‘fourth 
dimension” and “significant form.” 
All forms are significant. Mathe- 
matics is the great abstract art; 
painting and sculpture are arts 0 
concrete meaning—or none. 5 


Los Angeles Events 
[Continued from page 23] 


School of Fine Arts in Mexico, has a 
large show at Esther’s Alley Gallery to 
April 30, all work done in Mexico. His 
best pictures are done in near-cubist 
elemental lines and planes, have de- 
licious color and represent Mexican peo- 
ple at work or rest. Siqueiros and 
Merida think highly of Pinto. 

The California Art Club has a huge 
exhibition through next Sunday in the 
basement of the Greek Theater in Grif- 
fith Park, its nearest thing Los Angeles 
has to a municipal art gallery. This 
show features principally the kind of 
mediocre painting and sculpture which 
besmocked artists hang on railings in 
Greenwich Village. There are a few re- 
warding items, but the over-all tone is 
dull, 

I believe that this club’s history is 
typical of the local situation that causes 
trouble for such projects as the Modern 
Institute of Art. The club once num- 
bered most of the good artists of this 
region, but is now a stronghold for 
aging academic artists and young or 
old amateurs. There are many contem- 
porary -minded artists and collectors 
here, but no organization influential 
enough to give weight to their think- 
ing. We are still growing up and are 
now in the awkward age. If you don't 
believe me, ask Roland McKinney. 


State College Festival 


The Combined Arts Organization has 
planned an ambitious program for their 
Festival this year. Besides an exhibition 
of prints from the Museum of Modern 
Art, there will be many presentations of 
plays, the dance, students’ work, and 
a musical review called “Poor Mr. 
Varnum,” which will use the theme of 
Henry Varnum Poor’s landgrant fresco 
at the Pennsylvania State College where 
the Festival will be held May 2-21. 





KENDE| 


GALLERIES, INC. 
119-121 W.57 St., New York 19 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 
April 23, at 2 P.M. 


XVIII CENTURY 
ENGLISH 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


ow 
FRENCH & ENGLISH 
REPRODUCTIONS 
OIL PAINTINGS - TEXTILES 
PORCELAINS - DECORATIONS 


The Property of 
S. IRENE DUNN 

NEW YORK CITY 

A HONOLULU 
PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


ON EXHIBITION FROM APRIL 19 


HERBERT A. KENDE 
Vice-President 

SHIRLEY FALCKE 

President 





























To April 30 
PAINTINGS 

WILLIAM Paintings 
GRANT April 22-May 7 


SHERRY 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 WEST 56 NEW YORK 


PAUL SAMPLE 


Associated American Artists Galleries 


711 Fifth Ave. at 55th St. e N.Y. C. 





Recent Paintings ° Apr. 11-May 7 


ELIGER 


Carlebach 937 Third Ave. (56th) 
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PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK « ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


SYBIL SCULPTURE 


KENNEDY 


To May 4 


Weyhe Gallery . 794 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


In April 18-30 savin 


KEY WEST PAINTINGS 


ELVIRA "REILLY 
ARGEN GALLERIES 


42 W. 57 ST., N.Y. C. 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


AINTINIAUEUU TELA 


oN 


LANDSCAPES, SEASCAPES 
FIGURE SUBJECTS & FLOWERS 
Direct Importers from Europe 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 


19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Plaza 9-2923 


Keep your friends informed on the 
news of the art world with a subscrip- 
tion to Art DicestT—$4. 
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A Group of Children: LARGILLIERE 


Assorted Old Masters at Parke-Bernet 


AN EXCITING GROUP of old masters 
will go on sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries the evening of April 28. The 
paintings range from the fourteenth 
century through the twentieth, and 
cover a wide variety of styles and na- 
tionalities. 

An amusing Jan Steen, Tavern 
Brawl, from the collection of Stanley 
N. Barbee is accompanied by several 
MS certificates. One by Dr. Bredius 
says the painting is “an extraordinary 
work by J. Steen full of movement and 
expression.” Another Dutch painting of 
the same period is Caspar Netscher’s 
A Lady Playing the Lute which is re- 
corded in C. Hofstede de Groot. De 
Groot also describes Jan Wynants’ 
Landscape with Huntsmen. This pic- 
ture has quite an impressive pedigree 
of collections, but the figures are 
thought to be the work of Johannes 
Linglebach. 

A half-length portrait of Princess 
Sibylle of Cleve by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder (Charles Kuhn thinks it may be 
by Cranach the Younger) signed with 
the winged dragon and dated 1535 is 
another important item up for auction. 
Van Dyck’s portrait of Adriaen Van 
Stalbent is interesting not only intrin- 
sically, but also because it was en- 
graved for Van Dyck’s Inconographia. 
There are also Van Ruysdael Land- 
scape with Cornfield (signed Rvisdael), 
a Gainsborough Landscape Near Cas- 
tlecomb, and several Corots, Millets, 
and Greuzes. 

A dramatic picture by a less well- 
known painter is Bernard Van Orley’s 
The Story of St. John The Baptist. The 
picture, which Dr. Friedlaender says 
is one of a pair of wings to an alter- 
piece, shows Herod’s executioner put- 
ting St. John’s head on a charger held 
by the daughter of Herodias. Interest- 
ing, but in a lighter vein, is Largilliere’s 
A Group of Children. (See illustration 
above.) 

The auction is, of course, open to the 


public, the pictures will be on exhibi- 
tion from April 23. A liberally illus- 
trated catalogue may be obtained from 
the gallery. 


Miscellaneous Group at Kende 


An aristocratic collection of odds and 
ends will be up for auction at Kende 
Galleries on Saturday afternoon, April 
23. Many different owners have con- 
tributed the English and American 
period furniture, fine French and Eng- 
lish reproductions, oil paintings, porce- 
lains, textiles and decorations that will 
make up the sale. 

Particularly fine is an XVIII Century 
Adam painted and decorated Demilune 
console, in the manner of Pergelesi and 
Angelica Kauffmann. The attractive se- 
lection of French and English furniture 
also includes many lovely chairs, tables 
and chests as well as accessories such 
as mirrors, china and glassware. The 
small group of oil paintings includes 
XVII Century Flemish and Italian, and 
XVIII and XIX Century Dutch, French, 
American and German schools. The en- 
tire collection will be on exhibit at the 
Galleries from April 19 to the time 
of sale. 


Tree es 
| Th The Auction Mart 


Henry: News of the War of 1812 (P-B, 
(P-B, Chrystie) Private Collector 

Henry: St. Marks in the Bowery (P-B, 
Chrystie) M. A. Linah, Agt, 

Cassatt: Feeding the Ducks (P-B, Whitte- 
more) Private Collector 

Bone: Ayr Prison (P-B, Whittemore) Ken- 
nedy & Co. 

Degas: Apres Le Bain (P-B, Whittemore) 
N. Y. Dealer 

Zorn: Fisherman at St. Ives (P-B, Whitte- 
more) L. A. Wuerth, N. Y. 

Remington: Among the Led Horses (P-B, 
Sproul) Findlay Galleries 

Von Degregger: The Prize Horse 
Sproul) Renaissance Galleries 

Knight: The Signal (P-B, Sproul) Frank 
Calo 

Henner: Ideal Head (P-B, Sproul) M. A. 
Linah, Agt. 
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April 


April 20, 21, 


April 23, Saturday afternoon. 


April 28, Thursday 


Auction Calendar 


16, Saturday afternoon. Kende Galleries: 
Japanese color prints, collection of Albert Ma- 
roni. Hiroshige, Kiyonaga, Kunisada, Yeishi, 
Toyokuni, Kuniyoshi, Schuncho, Hokusai, Uta- 
maro prints including Mountains and Seas by 
Hiroshige; Seated Beauty by Yeishi; The Mighty 
Mountain by Hokusai: Books on Japan in orig- 
inal and English; Roll Paintings; Brocade 
Panels. Now on exhibition. 


April 16, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: French 18th century furniture and ob- 
jects of art; paintings, from the estate of the 
late Thyrza F. Kiser. Pairs of chairs cov- 
ered in Aubusson, pavot and other Louis XV 
and XVI tapestry; pair of Louis XVI arm- 
chairs and six side chairs; Louis XV canapé 
in Aubusson tapestry and a marquise; Louis 
XVI carved walnut duchesse brisée. A bonheur 
du jour by Hache of Grenoble; decorated ver- 
million bureau a@ pente; Louis XV bureau plat, 
cut crystal and bronze doré chandeliers. Por- 
trait of a Young Girl Embracing a Dove by 
Greuze, Portrait of Little Miss Chaddock by 
Hoppner, River Scene by Salomon Van Ruysdael, 
Miss Mary Townsend by Angelica Kauffmann, 
Arab Scouts by Schreyer and 17th century 
flower pieces. Now on exhibition. 


22 and 23, Wednesday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Valuable art collection belonging to the estate 
of the late Joseph Brummer. Exhibition from 
April 16. 


Kende Galleries: 
English 18th century furniture; French repro- 
duction furniture; American 18th century fur- 
niture; oils of 17th century Flemish and Italian 
and of 18th and 19th century Dutch, French, 
American and German; miscellaneous Con- 
tinental china, glass and decorative objects of 
art; from various owners. Exhibition from 
April 19. 


April 26 and 27, Tuesday and Wednesday eve- 


nings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Library of Frank 
Capra, Beverly Hills. First editions of the 15th 
to 20th century including first English edition 
of Boccaccio’s Decameron, London, 1620; Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Tales printed by Caxton, 1478; 
Dante’s Divina Commedia; presentation copy of 
first collection and first folio edition of Ben 
Jonson’s Work; first edition of Imitation of 
Christ by Thomas A’Kempis in South German 
binding; Queen Elizabeth’s copy of Montaigne’s 
essays. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 


April 27, Wednesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 


leries: Manuscript of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, sold by Mrs. William J. A. Bliss and Miss 
Eleanor A. Bliss. Original final Manuscript of 
the Address, written for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fair, Baltimore, signed and dated. Auto- 
graph letters and manuscripts of famous men 
and women also written for the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Fair, 1864, and sold by the order of 
trustees of the late Dr. William J. A. Bliss of 
Baltimore. Exhibition from Apr. 19. 


evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Old Masters and Barbizon paintings, 
property of Samuel Katz. Guelfo D’Este, others. 
Tavern Brawl by Jan Steen; Princess Sybille 
of Cleve by Cranach; Madonna and Child by 
Tiepolo; Adriaen van Stalbent by Van Dyck; 
The Story of St. John the Baptist by Van Or- 
ley; Greuze portraits; landscapes by ifobbema, 
Corot, Courbet; figure pieces by Millet. Ex- 
hibition from April 23. 

April 29 and 30, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French provincial fur- 
niture and decorations, collection of A. Barry 
de St. Jean de Marvegols, others. Louis XV 
grand buffet bas, vaisselier, tables, consoles, 
mirrors, bergéres, fauteuils, etc. Louis XV and 
XVI barometers, chandeliers, candelabras; Dres- 
den and other porcelains. Exhibition from 
April 23. 

May 3, Tuesday afternoon and evening. Parke- 
Bernet Galleries: autographs, manuscripts, first 
editions, other literary material, property of 
Mrs. James Gore King, Mrs. Frederick Lowden 
Wierdsma, others. Letters of Rufus King; first 
editions and letters of Bronté family, Lewis 
Carroll. Color and costume plates; French liter- 
ature. Exhibition from April 28. 


May 5, 6 and 7, Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 
French 18th century furniture and decorations, 
property of Symons Galleries. Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, George III bookcases; Chippendale 
cabinets; Sheraton sideboard with ormolu gal- 
lery; Adam-Hepplewhite hanging shelves. Occa- 
sional tables, small desks, side and arm chairs, 
Louis XVI bureau cabinet. George III torchéres. 
Enghien, Gobelin, Mortlake tapestries. English 
and Continental porcelains and silver. Exhibi- 
tion from April 30. 


FOR SALE 


Etchings by PICASSO 1942x2712 cm 
Etchings by BONNARD 172x232 cm 


Write to: 
Mr. BENGT DAHLIN, Artist 
WIDEGARDEN, SUNDSVALL, SWEDEN 


April 15, 1949 
















PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22 


P. whit Mcllen Sh. of 
Abt, Literary and P. Cioaiinnil’ P, roperty 





















Sale April 28 at § p.m. 


OLD MASTERS 


AND IMPORTANT 
BARBIZON PAINTINGS 


Property of 


SAMUEL KATZ 
GUELFO D’ESTE 
AND OTHER OWNERS 















Old Masters by Jan Steen, Lucas Cranach 







the Elder, Van Dyck, Tiepolo, Antonio 
Esteve, van Orley, Hobbema, Greuze, 


Filippino Lippi, Vinckeboons, Caspar 






Netscher, de Largilliére and other artists. 


A group of fine Barbizon paintings includ- 






ing three landscapes by Corot, two figure 


pieces by Millet, a landscape by Courbet and 













other artists. 


. 


Send Fifty Cents for 
the Illustrated Catalogue 









ON EXHIBITION 
Weekdays 9:30 to 5 


FROM APRIL 23 


Closed Sunday 





































QUOTING THE MASTERS ON 


LINEL GOUACHE 
COLORS... 


“Your violet is an absolute 
1] | | arene to mix my blues and 
1 


MATISSE 


“Your Gouache are indispensa- 
ble for execution of my work.” 


BRAQUE 


and PICASSO orders 21 
LINEL GOUACHE COLORS 





S. Agent Comeco International Co. 
U. 





8S. Distributors: 


41 East & th St. N.Y.C. 3, N.Y. 
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Old Prints and Maps 


We have a considerable and varied stock of decorative 
and historic Prints and Maps. Pay us a 
For print browsers — excellent values — 

25ce, 50c¢ & $1 racks. Many suitable for framing. 













visit! 





ARGOSY BOOK STORE 
114 East 59th St. mo 
Largest collection of early Maps in America 


We have early maps of your state. 





ART THROUGH 50 CENTURIES 


from the collections of the 
Worcester Art Museum 


An informative guide to the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art 


136 illus., 3 full color $2.50 paper; $4.50 eloth 


Order from your bookseller or the 
Museum, Worcester 2, Massachusetts 


BLOCKX — OILS and 
WATER COLORS 


Available in U. 8. Through 
LLOYD'S ART CO., 





152 Bleecker St., N. Y. 12 








ATTRACTIVE ROOM 


IN GALLERY NEIGHBORHOOD, 
NEAR WALDORF-ASTORIA, 


AVAILABLE 


permanent 

sculpture, 
Tel. PLaza 3-9826. Write Box 445 

c/o Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 


to one or more artists for 
exhibition of paintings or 








SUMMER RENTAL 


Two room artist’s studio, North light. 
Semi-furnished. Small village with Inn. 
Picturesque area near Delaware Water 
Gap. References. 


Box 749, The Art Digest 


116 E. 59 Street New York 22, N. Y. 
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Miserable Comforters Are Ye All: LEwis DANIEL. $250 Academy Prize 


Accent on Graphics at 


THE GRAPHIC AND WATERCOLOR section, 
following the regular Painting and 
Sculpture Annual at the National Acad- 
emy Galleries, resembles a giant retro- 
spective far more than a cross-section 
of present-day work. A distinct sensa- 
tion, as of many exhibits just out of 
mothballs, pervades the first, second 
and fourth floor where the groups are 
concentrated. The accent is mostly on 
graphics. If, as a lady visitor remarked 
on opening day, “Things have got to be 
intelligible,” they are. From John 
Sloan’s Standing Nude, an _ etching 
which shows his cross-hatch departure 
at its best in black and white, to the 
latest productions of Stow Wengen- 
roth, the show is recognizably objective. 

Wengenroth’s Manhattan Gateway 
and Strange Companions are tours-de- 
force with that same perfection which 
made his prints popular a decade ago, 
a smooth ingratiating lithographic tech- 
nique from which many others have 
long departed. Adolph Dehn, who has 
always exhibited the widest and warm- 
est mannerisms in lithography, seems 
to have gone soft, for him, in North 
Country Lake. Victoria Hutson Hunt- 
ley, on the other hand, is coming up 
both technically and creatively in her 
two prints—notably Detail, Cuthbert 
Rookery. Albert Heckman’s Clay Banks 
has scope. Eugene Higgins, as usual, 
is deeply rewarding in his etched Na- 
tivity and Christ Leaving His. Mother 
for the Last Time. It would be impossi- 
ble to see, anywhere, more beautifully 
rendered plates than John Taylor Arms’ 
two examples, especially the breathless- 
ly admirable detail in The Old Order. 

But on the whole, this show demon- 


National Academy 


strates admirably the reason for the 
restless surge toward fresh outlooks. 
The New Look in print-making is hard- 
ly evident in prize-winners by Robert 
Von Neumann or Cecil Buller, although 
the mezzotint Miserable Comforters are 
Ye All is Lewis Daniel’s finest and 
most abstracted. 

Interest lies in Howard Cook’s etch- 
ing, among the Honorable Mentions, 
and variety among the others make it 
a good if not greatly striking group— 
Edward A. Wilson, Syd Browne, Fritz 
Eichenberg, Louis Heckenbleikner, 
Douglas Gorsline and Leonard Pytlak 
included. 

High spots are hard to find in the 
watercolor group, mostly because it 
seems all on one level of competency. 
A Monhegan landscape by Tore Asplund 
is particularly direct. Frederic James’ 
Driftwood, which won a prize, has a 
smooth clarity; Dong Kingman’s Rain 
or Shine is lively beyond even his aver- 
age, and the good characterization and 
excellent design of William A. Smith’s 
Out Back make that prize winner a nat- 
ural. Other prizes went to Donald 
Teague and Herb Olsen. One of the 
most outstanding, might be added, is 
William Thon’s freshly-brushed The 
Baptistry. 


New Print Room 


Big news at the Museum of Modern 
Art is the opening of a Print Room in 
memory of one of the trustees, soon to 
be announced. In addition the Museum 
will have additional permanent gallery 
space for graphics. Modern Master 
Prints, a show of 180 prints, exclusive- 
ly from the Museum’s own collection, 
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will open next May 10, with fine exam- 
ples of Gauguin, Munch, Lautrec and 
other masters, up to Americans of this 
year. The fact that the Modern has 
the largest collection of Klee and 
Picasso prints in the world, several of 
the best Signacs, and many originals 
never seen publicly makes this an event 
to anticipate. The show will contain 
some of the very first acquisitions in 
the Museum’s collection, and with the 
opening of the Print Room, will give 
the first opportunity of seeing one of 
the best modern collections of graphics 
in existence. 


Esthonian Visitors 


The Art Museum at Smith College 
will exhibit during the month of April 
prints by the Esthonian graphic artist, 
Eduard Wiiralt. The group of drypoints 
and etchings were smuggled across the 
Atlantic in a small open boat from a 
refugee camp in Sweden by Roman 
Ubakivi, who met Wiiralt originally in 
Esthonia, and later in the camp from 
whence he escaped to this country. This 
is not the first presentation of Wiiralt’s 
work here, but thanks to the perse- 
verance of his countryman and friend, 
it is the most comprehensive showing, 
which should aid in furthering his repu- 
tation in this country. 


Early Kokoschka 


As a second preview of the Kokoschka 
show coming to the Museum of Modern 
Art in May (see Feb. 15 Digest), comes 
an exhibition of his early work at 
Galerie St. Etienne. Actually the earli- 
est years, from Vienna 1907 until the 
time he had to flee Czechoslovakia for 
England in 1938, are represented in 
these many drawings and a few oils. 
Oskar Kokoschka’s significance as an 
artist lies in his natural searching and 
eager spirit. 

At first, Kokoschka seemed less con- 
cerned with color than line, and his 
sanguine drawings, one-tone lithographs 
and charcoals such as the Bach Cantata 
series and Tyrolian Landscape are no 
more black-and-white in effect than 
Portrait of a Man, oil, 1910. With the 


Alma Mahler: KokoscHKA 


April 15, 1949 





same ease and flowing quality always, 
color variations were far more realized 
in Flowers with Antique Head, 1934, 
and again in his airy city views, zephery 
yet definitive, as Vienna, i934 and 
Prague, 1938. Among the drawings the 
1917 Children’s Asylum show the same 
sensitive traits as the later Portrait of 
Alma Mahler which is so vibrant with 
movement and personality. This char- 
coal drawing of the wife of the com- 
poser Gustav Mahler, later the wife of 
the novelist Franz Werfel (she was one 
of the first to recognize Kokoschka’s 
art) is one of the best of the collection. 
(Until April 23.) 


Philadelphia Etching Annual 


Artists of the Middle West have run 
away with the Twenty-Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving 
at the Philadelphia Print Club, where 
abstractions lead in vitality, imagina- 
tion, and force of numbers. East or 
West, the most dominant influence in 
the field is that of William Stanley 
Hayter, represented in his own right, 
and in that of his disciples who con- 
stitute a “school” almost in the old 
master sense of the world. But the erst- 
while duplication of Hayter subject 
matter as well as Hayter technique is 
beginning to break up into more indi- 
vidual trends of thought. 


So strong is the flight from realism 
in this National that the few prints 
falling in that category, admirably exe- 
cuted by such artists as John Taylor 
Arms, R. W. Woiceske and Martin 
Lewis, have been huddled together in 
one corner of the gallery where they 
look uncomfortable and out of place. 


Prints singled out for honors do not 
reflect the vigor of the show, and would 
appear to be the result of jury com- 
promise. The Charles M. Lea $75 Pur- 
chase Prize, however, goes to one of 
the more significant abstractions, Play- 
ing Ball by Sue Fuller. The composition 
of this color print is built around the 
outward curve of a _ boy’s vigorous 
throw; while the same artist’s Little 
Girl Jumping Rope develops from in- 
ward repeated curve of the rope rhythm. 
The Lea Prize print becomes part of 
the permanent collection of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. Honorable men- 
tions went to Landscape by Sidney 
Chafetz, a black and white semi-abstrac- 
tion, and Moon, an imaginative color 
print by Barbara Fumigalli. 

The symbolism used in a majority of 
the abstractions is more sophisticated 
than primitive, which may indicate that 
the current rage for tribal design throw- 
back is on the wane. Among the most 
impressive of the prints are J. L. Steg’s 
Gold Fish, Richard Bowman’s Rocks and 
Sun, Hayter’s Octopus, and Minna 
Citron’s Squid Under Pier, all color 
prints, together with Flight of the Birds 
by Peter Grippe. Jurying the show were 
Kenneth Kilstrom and Armin Landeck 
of New York; Elibabeth Mongan, Carl 
Zigrosser and Leonard Lionni of Phila- 
delphia.—DorotHy DRUMMOND. 


Architect Honored 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe has been 
elected to honorary correspondent mem- 
bership in the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 
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Mustertal Stores in’ America 
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Academy of Arts Buliding 
65 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK 5. & J 
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Lists the complete 
FREDRIX Line of Quality 
Artists’ Materials... @& 2 


Everything you need, = ee eS 
in a wide range of 


prices. Write for your copy today! 
E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO, 
Artists’ Colourmen Since 1868 


140 SULLIVAN STREET NEW YORK 12, NEW YORK 
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Designed by 


For watercolor and 
tempera painting. 


Size open 11F X12" 
$58 Write for folder. 


Manufactured by 


VORTOX COMPANY 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas... $9.00 
Write For Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 





MAX GRANIC 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 
HAND CARVED 
NTIQUE AND 
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Attend the famous Highlands University 
Arts and Crafts Workshop this Summer 


June 6-July 15: July 16 - August 19 


The Cool, 
Colorful 
Southwest 
Las Vegas, N. M. 


The following fields are open for students working 
toward their B.A. or M.A. degrees: Art Education, 
Block Printing, Ceramics, Drawing, Etching, 
Lapidary, Leatherwork, Lithography, Painting, 
Photography, Silversmithing and Weaving. 


Dr. John Dietrich, Director 
Felix Payant, Coordinator 





the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street e new york city ¢ phone gramercy 7-3491 











summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 13 — sept. 2 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. 
P. ©. Box 953 


Orren R. Louden, Director 
"Approved for Veterans"’ 


La Jolla 
California 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND Pertti 
MONTY ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN SCULPTURE 
15 Miles to Old Mexico CERAMICS 
LEWIS “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
DIRECTOR 


MURAL & 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF, | COMMERCIAL 







California School of Fine Arts 


DOUGLAS MACAGY, Director 
announces its 


SUMMER SESSION 


with 


MARK ROTHKO, guest instructor 
July 5—August 12 


1949 





800 CHESTNUT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 11 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


DLENTANT 











OLD M i LL STUDIO Former Wayman Adams School 





Portrait & Sculpture Water Color a pene eee. ae 
Landscape Catherine E. Stanley 

Elizabethtown, N York 

Eugene SPIRO BARJANSKY WOR se ee ee 

John W. Pratten * Spaakenkill Road ® Poughkeepsie, New York 







PAINTING SPANISH FIELD TRIPS 

July-August Ajijic on Lake Chapala, Mexico 

3rd Season — Small Group — Six University Credits 
Critic and Lecturer: Art Director: 


CARLOS MERIDA ERNESTO LINARES 


Approved for Veterans 
Fee: $275—includes instruction, all living costs, recreation 
Apply: Mrs. Irma S. Jonas, 238 E. 23rd St., N. ¥. 10. Tel. MU 4-4969 


MEXICAN 
ART 
WORKSHOP 








Saroyan on Aesthetics 
[Continued from page 7] 


satisfy is not thanked, even though an- 
other generation may be satisfied by 
his achievement and correct the error. 
But the real creator is always enormous 
numbers of people, nearby or far away, 
who imagine they have no time for 
such things at all. 

“The truth of the matter is they have 
all the time in the world and like to 
take it. 

“Henry Sexton is a young painter 
who has worked hard and steadily and 
been honored by his work. Now, I must 
confess that I don’t know what I don’t 
like: it takes time to understand why 
you think you don’t like something; by 
then you like it, most likely. I remem- 
ber, however, that when Henry Sexton 
showed me some of his paintings early 
in 1949 at his flat on St. Marks Place, 
I neither liked nor disliked them. I was 
simply very much interested in looking 
at them. That is probably as it should 
be. It would be absurd to expect a 
painter’s hard work over many years to 
come to something on canvas that one 
could instantly like. I should have to 
think very long about a painter’s work 
if I liked it instantly. But searching 
through Henry Sexton’s paintings I be- 
gan to understand the nature of his 
effort and to discover its satisfying and 
substantial achievements. Still, I was 
pleased to notice that I was not per- 
mitted by his work to like it imme- 
diately. 

“Some work in painting is aloof, re- 
served, unfriendly or even rude. I know 
it is a-fault to think of painting in this 
manner, but it is simply true that every 
painter does not abandon his own inten- 
tion in order to create something per- 
haps more likely to be quickly irrisist- 
ible to the popular preferances of a 
time. Such paintings do not wag their 
tails at everybody they meet, so to 
speak. They frequently stand arrogant- 
ly and growl. If they frighten you, that 
is as it should be. 

“Sexton is making a graphic record 


. of his own special world that I believe 


is going to turn out to be a world worth 
making. I think he is a painter whose 
work has already honored him well. 

“I like some of his work. I expect to 
like all of it in time.” 


Colt Juries Denver Show 


Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the 
Portland Art Museum, will serve as 
the one-man jury for the Denver Art 
Museum’s 55th annual exhibition. Art- 
ists living west of the Mississippi are 
eligible for the show which is always 
scheduled for Colorado’s July and Au- 
gust tourist season. Car] Morris, Mauri- 
cio Lasansky, Fred Conway and Keith 
Martin are among previous purchase 
award winners. 


CATAN-ROSE 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER INDOOR AND OUTDOOR CLASSES 
Register Now 
Landscape — Figure — Painting — Sculpture 
Anatomy — Illustration — Color — Design 
and 4 Year Certificate Courses 
Individual Instruction — Continuous Enroliment 
Daily 9 A.M.-10 P.M. — Sat. A.M. -4 P.M. 
Special Children Classes 
72-72 112th STREET, FOREST HILLS, a 1. 
(Ye Bik. from Subway) BO. 3 1962 
G.I. Approved: In-Service Credits 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 





Reviewed in Brief 


“Albrecht Durer: Drawings and Water- 
colors.” Edited by Edmund Schilling. 
1949. New York: Harper & Brothers. 82 
pp. with 57 illustrations. $2.50. 









Fifty-seven drawings and watercol- 
ors by Durer, covering portraits, figure 
pieces, animals, still life and some re- 
markably fresh landscapes, are repro- 
duced in heliogravure in this distin- 
guished and inexpensive book. Edmund 
Schilling, former curator of the Stae- 
delsches Kunstinstitut in Frankfort, is 
the author of the detailed catalogue and 
introduction, which is informative but 
more specialized and less well-rounded 
than is desirable in a work of this kind. 













* * * 





“Rogier Van Der Weyden: Pieta.” In- 
troduction by W. Vogelsang. 1949. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 15 pp. with 
seven color plates. $2.50. 








First in the series known as Form 
and Color in the new Harper Art Li- 
brary, this admirable 10% by 13 inch 
volume presents seven 8-color plates, 
reproducing Van der Weyden’s Pieta, 
from the Mauritshuis in the Hague, in 
full and six original-size details. The 
analytical text by Willem Vogelsang, 
formerly of the University of Utrecht, 
» is a model of its kind—scholarly but 
easy and pleasant to read, informative, 
stimulating but unpretentious. Together 
the full page plates and text form a 
study volume of great interest and 
value for both students and laymen, 
who will also appreciate the surpris- 
ingly low price of the book. 














* * * 





“Ceramic Sculptur-” by Ruth H. Ran- 
dall. 1948. New York: Watson-Guptill 
Publications. 95 pp. Illustrated. $3.75. 








A text explaining ceramic sculpture 
and its making, by an artist who studied 
ceramics and sculpture at schools here 
and abroad, and with Ivan Mestrovic, 
and who has taught at Rhode Island 
School of Design and Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Illustrated chapters discuss the 
history of ceramic sculpture, construc- 
tion, design and the fine and decorative 
art aims of the medium. 








* * * 





“Verve Magazine” Nos. 21-22: Vence 
1944-48 by Matisse. 1948. Paris. Un- 
paged. $10.00. 








One of the handsomest double issues 
of Verve Magazine, the most recent to 
arrive here from Paris is devoted en- 
tirely to the art of Matisse, reproducing 
in full, brilliant color 24 recent paint- 
ings made by the artist during a visit 
to Vence, together with 40 black and 
white drawings composed for this issue. 

The reproductions include paintings 
shown during the recent Matisse ex- 
hibition in New York and here provide 
an exciting home gallery that can be 
used in book form or as a source for 
home framing. Copies of the book may 
be ordered from Jeanette Rocart, 20 
Oak Avenue, Larchmont, New York. 


April 15, 1949 













“The Mathematical Basis of the Arts” 
by Joseph Schillinger. 1948. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 696 pp. Illus- 
trated. $12.00. 


Like the alchemists attempting to 
transform base metals into gold, men 
of intellect and imagination have long 
been seeking a means of translating 
abstract scientific principles: into art. 
Joseph Schillinger, brilliant researcher, 
composer and teacher of musical com- 
position, who was also active in the 
fields of physical sciences, mathematics 
and visual arts, explains his theory, 
first introduced in The Schillinger Sys- 
tem of Musical Composition, in this 
comprehensive volume, prepared by the 
author but published posthumously. 

Since mathematics is the key to the 
Schillinger methods of creating design, 
even involving Einsteinian theory, the 
study is not one which can be read—or 
judged—by any but the specialized read- 
er. But for those with sufficient back- 
ground the book should be a fascinat- 
ing and stimulating volume. Whether 
or not a reader is convinced of the com- 
plete validity of the approach, the meth- 
od of rhythmic designing suggested 
should provide good source material for 


all designers. 
* * * 


Book Briefs 


Harper & Brothers have launched a 
new project, Harper’s Art Library, that 
promises to be a rewarding venture for 
students and art book collectors, as 
well as a challenge to other publishers. 
For here is a series that aims to bring 
well-designed, generously - illustrated 
and thoughtfully-written volumes on art 
to a public that cannot pay the luxury 
prices asked nowadays for any book 
that possesses printing distinction. 

The four series announced for the 
Library include some original plans. 
Most attractive is Form and Color, 
planned to help the reader “understand 
and recognize the style, the period and 
the individual characteristics of a paint- 
er” and the first volume, Van Der Wey- 
den’s Pieta (see review this page) does 
so in the best possible way—by com- 
bining good text with large detail plates. 


* * * 


One of the simplest and most stimu- 
lating introductions to art is contained 
in the new twenty-five-cent Pocket Book 
of Old Masters. Herman J. Wechsler 
edited the collection of 64 gravure re- 
productions (not high in quality but 
certainly worth the small cost) of paint- 
ings by 10 old masters accompanied by 
sketchy but interesting texts drawn 
from such varied sources as a novel by 
Maugham, Vasari’s Lives, a biography 
by Van Loon and art writings by Pater, 
Faure, Craven and others. Wechsler 
contributes a foreword that makes 
many sound and simple observations— 
observations few can disagree with but 
of the kind usually lost in the forbid- 
ding wordage of so many art articles. 
For example, he assails the critic “who 
seems to think that his function is to 
confuse rather than to clarify, who 
seems to believe that simple declarative 
sentences are taboo, and that his stat- 
ure as a writer on art will depend on 
the length and complexity of his para- 
graphs.” The book is the first of a series 
on art planned by Pocket Book pub- 
lishers. 
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Separating Fine and 
Commercial Art is like 
cutting an artist in half, 
The art student needs 
both sides, for the ma- 
jority of job opportuni- 
ties! Inquire about The 
Randall School’s coor- 
dinated 2-year course 
of study, and advanced 
Apprentice 
Studio. 


AMC shoo 


174 Ann St., Hartford 3, Connecticut 











BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES 
AT BURNSVILLE, N.C. © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JULY 9—SEPTEMBER 3 
G.1. AND SCHOOL CREDITS 
INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 
OIL - WATERCOLOR 


LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 


40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES - COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 
SWIMMING POOL - TENNIS COURTS 


WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
R.F.D. 4——BOX 164 SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


(Formerly assistant in Charles W. Hawthorne's 
Cape Cod School of Art, founded 1900) 


G.I. Approved—Write to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 












“ GONZALEZ 
>e ; 

=| School of Painting 
*% | WELLFLEET CAPECOD MASS. 
= > For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
cc 27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 





FORT WAYNE ART SCHOOL 


Competent instruction in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silk Screen, 
Commercial Art, Ceramics, Illustration. 


Special guest lectures and art exhibits. 


Send for FREE CATALOG 
Fort Wayne Art School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
Instructors: 


CORBINO—figure drawing and composition 
HERSHEY—Iandscape and water color 


Write school for details, Norman von Rosenvinge, Director. 





ART SCHOOLS—send us information 
on your Summer art classes. This is 
invaluable in answering reader’s in- 
quiries. 
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NEW HOPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW HOPE, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
A SUMMER SCHOOL 


With a well rounded course of study in 
life and landscape. Both the beginner and 
advanced student is schooled in progressive 
basic foundations. 

The class sessions 
close Sept. 3. For 
write to 


R. J. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE: DOYLESTOWN 4088 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July - September 3 © Provincetown, Mass. 


To June 15 write: 
540 S. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


STUDIO 


FIVE 
School of 
Creative 
Painting 


start June 20 and 
further information 


Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 
June 13—September 3 
Kenneth Campbell 
Giglio Dante 


G.I. Approved — For Catalog Write: 
Five Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 





PAINTING 





Paint on Long Beach Island 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JUNE 15 THRU SEPTEMBER 
Landscape, Portraiture, Still Life 
Advanced Students. Beginners. 
Write for Circular: 
215 Belvoir Ave.. BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 











Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, layout, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, still 
life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
semester starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
Approved G.I. Bill of Rights. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 


CHARLES 


CAGLE 


Summer Painting Classes 
Write to Charles Cagle, seb Road 
ARLINGTON VERMONT 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


with 














WALT KILLAM 


for catalog write to 
Noank, Conn. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Irvington, N. Jd. 


16TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF IRVING- 
TON ART & MUSEUM ASSOCIATION. 
May 1-20. Free Public Library. Open to 
all American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, black and white, sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee: $1. Entry cards and work 
due Apr. 21-23. For further information 
write May E. Baillet, Sec’ty., 1064 Clinton 
Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. 


Laguna Beach, Calif. 


8TH NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION OF 
LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION. 
Apr. 28-May 29. Laguna Beach Art Gal- 
lery. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, engravings, etchings, litho- 
graphs, monotypes, silk screen. Jury. 
Prizes total $105. Entry fee $1. Entry 
ecards and fee due Apr. 20. Work due 
Apr. 23. For further information write 
R. L. Babcock, c/o Laguna Beach Art 
Association, Laguna Beach, Calif. 

New York, N. Y. 

3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF POLISH- 
AMERICAN ARTISTS. Oct. 1-15, Kosciusz- 
ko Foundation. Open to Polish artists or 
American artists of Polish descent. All 
media. Jury. Prizes total $175. Awards. 
Work due Sept. 15. For further informa- 


write Kosciuszko Foundation, 15 E. 
65 St... N. Y 


Newark, N. J. 
7TH NATIONAL OPEN COMPETITION EX- 
HIBITION. May 8-29. Ross Art Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, 
tempera. Prizes. Entry blanks due May 1. 
For further information write Zachary C. 
Ross, Dir., 807 Broad St., Newark 2, N. J. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION YONKERS 
ART ASSOCIATION. Apr. 27-May 31. 
Hudson River Museum. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: oils, sculpture. Jury. Awards. 
Work due Apr. 24. For further informa- 
tion write John S. Vredenburgh, Hudson 
River Museum, 511 Warburton Ave., 
Yonkers. 

Newport, R. I. 

38TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, July 2-24. 
Art Association of Newport. Open to liv- 
ing American artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, pastel, drawing, print, small sculp- 
ture. Jury. Fee: $2 to non-members. En- 
try cards due June 11. Work due June 18. 
For further information write The Art As- 
sociation, 76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 4-July 3. 
Museum of Art. Open to native born and 
resident artists. Jury. Entry fee $1 to mem- 
bers, $2.50 to non-members. Entry cards 
due May 7. Work due May 14. For fur- 
ther information write Mary Jane Bigler, 
Secy., 16708 Rosemont Road, Detroit 19, 
Mich, 

Athens, Ohio 


7TH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin 
Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Univ. Open to 
residents of Ohio, Ind., Ill., W. Va., Penna., 
Ky. Jury. Prizes total $500. Entry cards 
due June 1. Work received May 15-June 10. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio. 


Canton, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL FALL SHOW. Sept. 18-Oct. 
16. Canton Art Institute. Open to present 
and former residents of Stark and adjoin- 
ing counties. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Work re- 


ceived Aug. 29-Sept. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Art Institute, 1717 Market 
Ave., N., Canton, Ohio. 


Denver, Colo. 


55TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Denver Art 
Museum. Open to artists living west of 
Miss. and in Wis. and Ill. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, gouache, prints, drawing, ceram- 
ics, sculpture. Jury. Prizes total $1,000. 
Work due June 11. For further informa- 
tion write Denver Art Museum. 


Fresno, Calif. 


FIRST ANNUAL STATE-WIDE EXHIBI- 
TION. June 19-July 2. Fresno Art League. 
Open to all artists residing in Calif. Media: 








COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi. 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression iri color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... . Nyack, N. Y. 


i sianeeteeaetmemiateemmemnmntiatammeniiansna tiene: aoe seein 


Skowhegan School of 
Painting and Sculptur 


HENRY VARNUM POOR JOSE DE CREEFT 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS ANNE POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
and Visiting Artists, including: 

KARL KNATHS GEORGE GROSZ 
ARTHUR OSVER WILLIAM ZORACH 
JACK LEVINE LEONARD BOCOUR 
G.I. Bill Approval Opens June 27 


Request Catalog D. 
MAINE === 









=== SKOWHEGAN, 
UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog A on Request 


157 EAST 56 STREET 
Tesats Ist 


SCHOOL 
Varian OF ART 


JULY - AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASs. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


} 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1949 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 














University of Denver 
SCHOOL OF ART 
SUMMER COURSES 
IN DENVER, COLO. 


JULIO de DIEGO 


IN CENTRAL CITY 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, M6. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Studente may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 





For information, address 
Director, 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Room 20 







Paint this Summer on Cape Cod 


Jemy F 


SCHOOL OF ART 

JUNE 27th TO SEPTEMBER Srd 
Approved Under G.1. Bill Write for Circular to 
MADELINE NICKERSON, Box 78, North Truro, Mass. 





STUDY ART THIS SUMMER ON 


BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND 
ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 
OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 


The Art Digest 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 
FINE ARTS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. — BEGINS JUNE 13 


Professional instruction in painting and 
sculpture. Posing out-of-doors, animal 
sculpture, lithography, landscape classes. 
Sports. Distinguished faculty. Credit 
towards B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. For in- 
formation write Curator, Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


‘ AVERY MEMORIAL 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING - GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


*« CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST * 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Conn. 


sai eat 


GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
SUMMER - - - - - - - ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 
Box 159 


June 27th — September 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


Nia | FINE ART 
SCHOOL COURSES 

Study the year ’roun 
3 i R W. PALM da 


BUTER 








SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. 


240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 





Ke 
FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individua! 
instruetion. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee. Director 


"126 MASS. AVE. af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


STARI 


SCHOOL or *k 


Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Personal Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 


© Studio & Outdoor Painting 
© Landscape in Central Pk. 


@ & Along Hudson River 
@ In vicinity of New York 
Catalog “‘AD’’ Day @ Eve. @ Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THER INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Landseape, Portrait Painting, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawin:, 
Advertising, Dress, Interior 
Design, Weaving, Crafts, 
Teocher Training. Cat. Box 38 
Term Begins June 27, 1949 
Michigan Avense at Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


April 15, 1949 









oil, watercolor, gouache. Jury. Prizes total 
$7.0 plus gold and bronze medals. Work 
due May 20. For further information write 
Fresno Art League, Box 503, Fresno. 


Massena, N. Y. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK ARTISTS AN- 
NUAL. June 12-Sept. 10. Travel Exhibi- 
tion. Open to artists of Jefferson, Lewis. 
St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clinton, Hamilton, 
Essex, Warren Counties. Media: painting. 
drawing. Fee: $2.50. Entry cards and 
work due June 4. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. W. Lambert Brittain, 12 
Warren Ave., Massena, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS & PRINTS. Oct. 30-Dec. 30. Walker 
Art Center. Open to artists of Iowa, Neb., 
No. Dak., So. Dak., Wis., Minn. Jury. Pur- 
chases. Work received Sept. 16-26. For fur- 
ther information write William M. Fried- 
man, Assist. Dir., Walker Art Center, Min- 
neapolis 5, Minn. 

New York, N. Y¥. 

FIRST ANNUAL NEW TALENT EXHIBI- 
TION. May 9-28. Laurel Gallery. Open to 
any artist of metropolitan area not over 
32 years of age who has not exhibited at 
Laurel Gallery. Media: oils, watercolors, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee 7ic. Work re- 
ceived Apr. 29, 30. For further informa- 
tion write Laurel Gallery, 108 E. 57th St., 
New York City 22. 


DOUGLASTON ART LEAGUE 19TH AN- 
NUAL ‘SPRING EXHIBITION. May 22- 
28. St.. John’s Parish Hall. Open to New 
York artists. Media: oils, watercolors, ce- 
ramies. Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards 
due May 2. Work due May 7. For further 
information write Douglaston Art League, 
40-14 149 Place, Flushing, N. Y., Louise 
Gibala, Chairman. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


1949 ROCHESTER-FINGER LAKES EX- 
HIBITION. May 6-June 5. Memorial Art 
Gallery. Open to all artists of Rochester 
and 19 counties in western New York State. 
All media. Prizes and purchase awards. 
Entry cards and work due Apr. 23. For 
further information write Isabel C. Herdle. 
Asst. Dir., Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester 7, N. Y. 


Rockport, Mass. 


FIRST ANNUAL CRAFTS SHOW. First half 
June 27-July 30; cards due June 20, work 
due June 25. Second half Aug. 1-Sept. 6; 
ecards due July 25, work due July 30. 
J. W. S. Cox Gallery. Open to craftsmen of 
New England, New York, Penna., N. J., 
Del., Md., Va., W. Va. Media: crafts ex- 
cept pottery. Fee $1. For further informa- 
tion write J. W. S. Cox Gallery, Rockport, 
Mass. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. May. Swope 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Wabash 
Valley (Fort Wayne to Evansville). All 
media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Work 
due Apr. 26. For further information write 
Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, Ind. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART & 
RICH’S INC. offer two scholarships of 
$266 each covering full tuition of 9 month 
winter session of High Museum School of 
Art beginning Sept. 12, 1949. Media: draw- 
ing, painting. Open to seniors graduating 
in 1949. Work and entry blanks with 
transcript of high school credits and letter 
of recommendation due May 15. 

New York, N. Y. 

HALLMARK INTERNATIONAL ART COM- 
PETITION. Offers French & American art- 
ists $30,000 in prizes for paintings of 
scenes with Christmas themes. Jury. Work 
due at regional centers: Pacific Coast dur- 
ing 15 days ending Sept. 3; Midwest and 
Southwest during 15 days ending Sept. 17: 
East and Southeast during 15 days ending 
Oct. 1. For detailed information write 
Vladimir Visson, Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 
64th St., New York City. 


LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
1949 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS. Cash 
grants up to $2,000. Open to students of 
painting, sculpture and graphic arts; un- 
der 35 years of age; citizens of U. S. Ap- 
plications received prior to Sept. 1. For 
applications and further information write 
Hobart Nichols, Dir., 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 28. 

‘ Urbana, Il 


KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP. Yields $1,000 and one aca- 
demic year of study. Open to college grad- 
uates who have majored in music, art. 
architecture. Applicants should not exceed 
24 years of age on June 1, 1949. Applica- 
tions due May 1. For further information 
write Dean Rexford Newcomb, College of 
Fine & Applied Arts, Room 110, Architec- 
ture Bldg., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 






the Schoo! for 
Art Studies 


250 WEST 90TH ST., N. Y. 24 
CLASSES IN 
@ PAINTING 
© COMPOSITION 
© SCULPTURE 
@ ILLUSTRATION 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES 
SUMMER SESSION STARTS JUNE 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
MAURICE GLICKMAN, Dir. 
Tel. SC 4-9518 
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TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 
Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
| 
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All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 








ART CAREER SCHOOL— 


Drawing Painting - Itlustration 
Advertising Art Fashion ~° Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening. 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Summer term June 20 





Write or telephone: 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 








WILLIAM FISHER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 WEST 8th STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Summer term: 
June 13-August 5. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 








ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway ..%. 99; Me ¥. 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 
REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 
N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Jury & AuGust ® For Catatoc D Writs 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAQUA NEW YORK 


RAM ER ART SCHOOL 


and GALLERY 
CLASSES IN CREATIVE PAINTING 


LIFE -FASHION OUTDOOR 
SKETCH CLASSES PAINTING TRIPS 
STUDENT EXHIBITIONS 
DAY - EVE- WEEKEND SUMMER SESSION 
213 4th Ave. (bet. 17-18 Sts.) Orchard 4-7329 
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BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 


Berkshire Museum—Pittsfield, Mass. 
During Tanglewood Festival 


Painting KOKOSCHKA 
Sculpture MESTROVIC 
Graphic Arts BENGTZ 


Enroliment limited to 70 


Russell T. Smith 230 The Fenway 
Head of School Boston, Mass. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT @ MAINE 


Robert Laurent - William von Schlegel 


FIFTEENTH SEASON—Opening July Sth, 1949 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER THE 
BENEFITS OF PUBLIC LAW 346 


For circular write WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Harrison, New York 


ce amen ADT 





Courses leading to B.S.; A.A.A. de- 
grees. 2-4 yr. programs for high school 
and jr. college graduates. Maiors in 


ial Art, Fashion, Art Teacher Training, Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Applied Design. Individual 
attention. Academic courses included. Dormitories. Catalog 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE GF PRACTICAL ARTS AND LETTERS 
Women D. Olivier, Director of Admissions 
Rm. 113. 705 Commonwealth Ave.. Besten 15, Mass. 





HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 13th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 
>— ae ——— _ a 
CERTIFICATE COURSES — Advertising Art, 
Costume Design, lilustration, Design for industry, 


M.. interior Design, Fashion Art, Sculpture and Painting. 


neapolis School of Art 


64th year ... An illustrated catalogue upon request 
200 East 25th Street » Minneapolis 4, Minnesota 
* — * 
HILL AND CANYON SCHOOL 
OF THE ARTS 


1005 Canyon Road Santa Fe, New Mexico 








SUMMER SESSION—July 5- August 29 


Spend a wonderful summer of study in the 
ancient city. Fine and Commercial Arts. 


Prof. Walter G. Hippel of Berlin, Visiting Instructor 
Special circular—Stanley G. Breneiser, Director 


--NOVIN STUDIO 


Ogunquit, Maine 
Group or Individual Instruction 
Marine — Landscape — Portrait 


Inquire Serge Novin, 
Mt. Prospect Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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Walker Art School 


FINE ARTS 
APPLIED ARTS 


MAC LE SUEUR, Director 
1710 Lyndale S. © Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED — ART INSTRUCTOR 


One of South’s leading Art Institutions de- 
sires services of nationally known artist to 
teach commencing September. Give com- 
plete details and salary expected. You 
must be “TOPS” or do not waste your time. 
Box 210, c/o Art Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22 

















Summer Art Schools 


WE DON’T KNOW if an angel is born 
every time a baby cries, but it does 
seem as if every time a DIGEST writer 
turns around an art school springs up. 
Last issue (April 1) we covered some 
of the Western schools, so now let’s 
start with a peek at the Northeast. 


At the last census there weren’t more 
art schools than people in New Eng- 
land, but we'd be the last to be sur- 
prised if the 1950 count tells a different 
story. Allan Bowman, Harmon Neill, 
and Robert J. Winton, Jr., have organ- 
ized the Forum School of Art, Inc., at 
Ogunquit, Maine, with the commend- 
able object of training artists who will 
not be misfits in contemporary society. 
Slanted towards commercial art, but 
not neglecting fine arts, the school of- 
fers opportunities for scholarships and 
also operates a placement bureau. 
(About June 20.) 


Roger Deering will conduct his an- 
nual painting classes at Kennebunk- 
port, Maine, once again this year. With 
the usual summer school plan of work 
and play, classes meet four times week- 
ly in the quaint old fishing town, the 
rest of the time the students are free 
to paint, roam, or do as they will. (June 
27 to Sept. 2.) 


We are informed that Serge Novin’s 
summer painting groups will again be 
found on the famous Ogunquit Rocks 
at Ogunquit, or in the Novin Studio 
on Shore Road near Perkins Cove. Both 
beginners and experienced painters, 
working all summer or for a few weeks, 
are invited to take advantage of this 
stimulating work-vacation. 


Long known for his art school at 
Monhegan, Maine, Jay Connaway has 
now moved to picturesque Dorset, Ver- 
mont. The school’s aim can best be 
summed up in Mr. Connaway’s words, 
“If you come here to work hard and 
really study I will do my best to teach 
you what I know. I assume that you 
can draw, and know the rudiments of 
painting.” (June 15-Sept. 15.) 

The well-known Hans Hofmann School 
of Fine Arts at Provincetown will again 
offer interested students an opportunity 
for individual work with twice weekly 
criticism by Mr. Hofmann. An interest- 
ing innovation is a comprehensive com- 
parative criticism by Mr. Hofmann 
every Friday of all work done by stu- 
dents during the week. Tuition varies 
from $20 per week to $140 for the en- 
tire session of 12 weeks plus a registra- 
tion fee of $5. 


Peter Busa will teach painting and 
Ruth Reeves’ creative design as related 
to textile production at The Province- 
town Art Center. These classes are de- 
signed both for the art student and the 
art teacher and a special course is also 
planned especially for art teachers 
which will correlate the new visual art 
concepts with progressive art teaching. 
(Opens June 15.) 

Stanley Woodward will conduct paint- 
ing classes at Rockport, Mass. Wood- 
ward recently exhibited his first show- 
ing of mountain subjects at Doll & 
Richards. It seems that while he was 
convalescing at an Army hospital in 
Denver he ran across an old pupil from 
Ogunquit. This pupil, now a wealthy 
ranch owner, invited Mr. Woodward to 








ROBERT 


PHILIPP 


Individual Painting Instruction 


July and August 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


For Information 


200 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19,N.Y. Cl-7-3341 


NEL ENGLAND SCHOOL OF ART 


WORKSHOP A R'T COURSES 


Over 95% of June 1948 uates at work in the 
professional field for which they were trained. 


30 professional artists leave their own studios part of each 
day to demonstrate latest methods and techniques in these 
approved workshop courses. Art for Television—Advertising 
Design—lInterior Decoration—lIndustrial Design—Fashion and 
Beok [Illustration—Fashion Design—Drafting Construction. 
Co-ed. 27th Year. Ask for Catalog AD-49. Address 








Bertram C. Hargraves, Pres., 674 Commonwealth Ave., Bosten. 
RRS PLEA CESARE ak INSERT RESTS ADIT EME 







Individual instruction 
in oil painting 
Write for Schedule 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
New Hope, Penna. 


PRISCILLA BEACH 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Landscape, portrait, still in most attractive en- 
life. All mediums taaght. vironment. All recreational 
Resident and non-resident facilities. June through 
students. August. 


Write fer catalogue te White Horse Beach, Mass. 


ALICIA and ERNEST FIENE 


Summer School of 


ROS A Portrait Painting 
L E E June 27 to September 8 


At Provincetown, Mass. 


For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
c/o Hoffman Studio, 30 E. Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: BRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
AMliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
i7th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 





Art Department Offering 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 

Summer Session, June 10- Aug. 6 
CHIURA OBATA, Oriental Methods in Painting 
ADJA YUNKERS, Graphic Arts 
JOHN TATSCHL, Sculpture and Ceramics 


ENRIQUE MONTENEGRO, Painting and Design 
VINCENT GAROFOLLO, History of Art 





AND ENJOY A 
VACATION, TOO 


PAINT 


RUTLEDGE BATE SUMMER SCHOOL 


in historic Rockport, Mass. Stimulating, colorful svr- 
roundings. Whether experienced or beginner, you'll receive 
sympathetic instruction from Mr. Bate, noted painter 
and teacher. For FREE illustrated folder, write: Rutledge 
Bate, Pratt Institute, Ryerson St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Veterans Welcome. 


The Art Digest 
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AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B‘WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
LEON FRIEND 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL rae 


Summer Ciasses . O 
for Registration on 
Approved for Veterans 





COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses In 
esineee Sculpture, 
Ceramics, interior Desiga, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalegee 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 





i 
institute of design in Chicago 


SUMMER SESSION June 27 to Aug. 6 
for TEACHER TRAINING 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 
CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 27-AUGUST 19 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE LAWRENCE BARRETT 
LEW TILLEY JOHN G. ORMAI 


Classes in drawing, painting, landscape, 
mural work shop and gra _— arts 

Lectures by Mr. Johnstone on glish Art. 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


CATALOG | MARLAm 47 Manso 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1949 


7 WATERCOLOR 
# A i A COURSES 
Portrait and Landscape 


WASHINGTON, D. C April 1-May 15 
LAGUNA BEACH, CAL. . . . July and August 


Write: Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0 St., Washington, D. C. 








WATER COLOR INSTRUCTION 


JOHN CHETCUTI 
at ROCKPORT, MASS. 


For information write: 
Titherstone, Warwick East, Bermuda 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Summer courses for Art instructors: Drawing — Painting — 





Sculpture — Ceramics — Clothing — Pure and Ap- 

plied Design — Workshop — ART TEACHING CLINIC 

CREDITS MAY BE APPLIED TOWARDS DEGREE 
Write for Information 

Phone: VA2854 4415 Warwick, Kansas City, Mo. 





LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


ARTHUR SILZ 


224 E. 12 ST. NEW YORK 3 
April 15, 1949 


‘ 


make use of her cars to get around and 
paint the scenery. He accepted and 
hence had an opportunity to paint the 
mountains. Summer schools seem to be 
helpful to teachers as well as pupils! 
Xavier Gonzalez will conduct paint- 
ing classes at Wellfleet, on Cape Cod. 
Tuition ranges from $25 per week to 
$50 for the full term. Living accommo- 
dations can be arranged through Miss 
Elizabeth Freeman, Wellfleet, Mass., 
and further information can be obtained 
from Miss Betty Day, 27 W. 67th St., 
N. Y., through June 20 and afterwards 
directly from the school. (Jul. 1-Aug. 31.) 
Yale University will once again spon- 
sor classes at Norfolk, Conn. These 
classes are open to beginners as well as 
experienced students, but they are cer- 
tainly only for students who take their 
art seriously. Besides the actual paint- 
ing and criticism, students will attend 
a series of lectures by Herbert P. Bar- 
nett and Richard Rathbone on Land- 
scape Painting. Visiting critics such as 
Louis Bouche, Karl Knaths, Ben Shahn 
and George L. K. Morris will supple- 
ment the regular faculty. Finally Maude 
Riley will lecture on contemporary art 
from the critics point of view, and week- 
ly films related to the visual and allied 
arts will be shown. A limited number 
of fellowships in the amount of $200 
are available, which should cover all 
expenses of attending this school in the 
Berkshires. (August 8-Sept. 15.) 
Another well-known university school 
will welcome students for the 76th 
time. This is the New York University 
summer art session at Chautauqua. 
DIGEST readers will be happy to learn 
that these classes will again be under 
the direction of Revington Arthur. Be- 
sides the rich cultural offerings of 
Chautauqua in the form of symphony 
concerts, opera, theatre and lectures, 
students have the added bonus of be- 
ing able to gain many types of degree 
credits through these courses. For stu- 
dents interested in applied art there 
will be crafts under the direction of 
Shirley Silbert. (July 5-Aug. 12.) 


The Adelphi College Center of Crea- 
tive Arts will this summer conduct six 
week summer workshops at Garden 
City. This will consist of intensive studio 
courses plus a symposium on the arts 
featuring distinguished dramatists, pro- 
ducers, composers, writers, actors, 
broadcasters, artists and critics. It will 
thus offer intensive specialization, and 
at the same time a chance to get a 
broad picture of our culture. 


Still another university summer art 
school is being organized at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. Courses will be of- 
fered in methods of teaching art, paint- 
ing in oils and watercolor, art history 
and appreciation and such applied arts 
as Stagecraft design, costume design, 
textile design, and interior decoration. 
(May 31-June 2, July 5-August 13.) 


There also comes word from Lake- 
land, Florida, that Florida Southern 
College will conduct three separate ses- 
sions this summer. Special feature will 
be a workshop in art education and 
crafts conducted by Miss Elizabeth Belt. 
Crayon, chalk, brush and finger paint- 
ing techniques will be studied as well 
as clay modeling papier mache and 
linoleum block printing. (June 13-July 1, 
July 5-August 12, August 15-August 31.) 

—P.L. 





YALE UNIVERSITY'S 


NORFOLK Summer SCHOOL for ART 


(ELLEN BATTELL STOECKEL FOUNDATION) 


Norfolk, Connecticut 


Outdoor and indoor painting classes 
on the 60-acre Stoeckel Estate under 
guidance and instruction of Herbert P. 
Barnett, Director, Head of the School of 


the Worcester Art Museum, and Richard 
Rathbone and Herbert Gute of the Yale 
School of the Fine Arts. Tuition $75. 


AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 15 


Special arrangements for 
advanced students 
| Louis Bouché 


WEEKLY Criticisms 
by Visiting Artists 


George L. K. Morris 
} Kerl Knoths 
| Ben Shahn 


WRITE: Maude K. Riley, Yale School of the 
Fine Arts, New Haven, Connecticut 


KUNIYOSHI—_; 


MILLS COLLEGE 

CREATIVE ART WORKSHOP 
Painting * Landscape Painting 
Ceramics * Jewelry ° Silversmithing 
Art History 
FACULTY: Y oer eee 
Kuniyoshi, Chairman SUMMER 
Willi A. Gaw, F. 
Carlin Bail, Alfred 9ESSION 
Neumeyer, Robert R. 5 July - 13 Aug. 


Coleman, Mary Ann Ogkiand, Calif. 
Ellison. Fs aT 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL : 
OF FASHION For Ressits 


Training Here Poys Life Dividends peteets 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ SUMM Courses 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Professional methods in all branches of 
Fashion. Credits. Approved by Regents. 
Register Now. Send for Circular 37. Phone CO. 5-2077. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.) New York 19 





ART CAMP IN CENTRAL ADIRONDACKS 
Otter Lake, N. Y. 

4 weeks - daily instruction - certified 

teachers - Music, Drama- Camp of 100. 


For picture bulletin write to 


Dr. F. F. Swift, Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, Ne ¥. 
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RUTH HAMMOND 
Oil and Watercolor—July-Aug. 


1 Union Lane, Rockport, Mass. 


CUCHARA 


SCHOOL OF ART 


SOUTHERNMOST COLORADO 
CONDUCTED BY 
CLAYTON HENRI STAPLES 
DIR. OF ART UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


* ¢ + WICHITA, KANSAS + - > 


PAINTING CLASSES erin | 


This Summer study watercolor painting with 


J. W. S. COX 


3rd Season 


J. W. S. COX School of Water Color 


Rockport Mass. 
























































































































at your fingertips... 
200 sheets of color! 


COLOR-AID 
Background Papers 


Color-Aid papers are available in 200 coordin- 
ated colors—25 basic hues, 4 tints and 3 shades 
of each and 8 grays. This marvelous new paper 
@ takes pencil, ink, pastel, tempera; is stainproof, 
washable, wrinkleproof. 
Size: 18 x 24’ 25c per sheet 7 


@ Order this 
COLOR-AID $3.75 
Swatch Book ; 


@ Contains 3 x 5” swatches of all 200 coordinated 
colors in swivel bound, acetate covered book. 
Each swatch is marked with number to enable 
you to order the full 18x24” size sheet. A valu- 

* able tool for all color users. 


COLOR-AID Studio Assortment 

200 full size 18x24” Color- 

a Aid sheet (one of each 
color) and Color-Aid Swatch 

Book in handsome portfolio 
Complete $50.00 


® PS E-Z FRISKET 


















































































































































An adhesive coated frisket 



























































paper prepared for immediate 
e \ use. Just strip off protective 
backing sheet. No mess... . 
no rubber cement... no 
waiting. 
Desk Roll: 24” x 5 yds. $ 3.00 
e Jumbo Roll: 24” x 20 yds... 10.00 
Fsend me samples of: 7 
Superior Illustration Board 
@ i ape ! 
Color-Aid Background Papers 
I i 
j CC) E-Z Frisket } 
s 1 NID cscibe nikccc con cutisisdeideeniastdonetinanenetiinenialinnnccesssetal ; 
RII arcscsccunciaitchaccsvchs calesccsssiuscbestualaaeiesunie 1 
| IE io ncicetinscevicketnistlanendathonsbisaiedleinenadineiaaain 4 
© ptt local enter Srna 











DEPAKTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS 
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ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 





To the Members of the League 


The League’s annual dinner will 
be held on Saturday, April 23, at the 
Salmagundi Club, 47 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, at 7:00 o’clock. 
Cocktails at 6:00. You and your 
friends are cordially invited to at- 
tend. It is important that as many 
members as possible come, Please 
make reservations soon, since the 
seating capacity of the dining-room 
is limited. Dinner, $4.00. Please send 
checks with reservations to Mrs. 
Calvert Brewer, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, 114 East 84 Street, New 
York 28, New York. 





Honor to Whom Honors Are Due 


It is a high point in our Annual 
Dinners when the League’s scrolls are 
awarded to their designees. It is most 
gratifying to know they are so ‘widely 
scattered and to have this evidence that 
interest in art is not congested in one 
section. 

From California to New York, from 
Florida to North Dakota, Arizona to 
the Catskills, come names to be placed 
in the League’s Honor Roll. It is rather 
inspiring to contemplate that recogni- 
tion has sought out deserving ones who 
have done and are doing conspicuous 
service in the field of art. Your Na- 
tional Board, this year has cited two 
whose services, while far-reaching, 
were closely connected with or con- 
tributed to the activities of the Board. 
They were conspicuously helpful. 

For special contributions of numer- 
ous paintings which the Board has 
placed in Museums over the country 
or given for special awards, and for 
financial contributions to the work of 
the League through the Mary-Whiting- 
Pieteresz-Higgins Fund, our Honor Roll 
scroll will be given to Charles H. 
Higgins. 

For tireless, persistent efforts in his 
work as Western Publicity Director, and 
for developing and carrying through to 
a most successful conclusion an en- 
tirely unusual and effective publicity 
for American Art Week for the past 
three years, your Board felt this same 
honor was inescapably due to James 
G. Merbs of Monterey, California. 


Alphabetically, by States, our Ari- 
zona State Chapter is honoring Mar- 
garet Wheeler Ross; Florida, through 
its State Chapter, cites Chester A. Tay- 
lor, and the Blue Dome Art Fellowship 
of Coral Gables honors Myrtle Taylor 
Bradford; North Carolina cites A. Alex 
Shuford, Jr.; New Jersey cites Helen 
Gapen Oehler; New York City Chapter 


STOW WEGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 


cites Francis Paige; New York State 
Chapter cites Jessamine Decker. 

It is felt the awards and citations 
from the States should be withheld un- 
til after the Annual Dinner, that none 
of this event shall be an anti-climax. 
This will make a special feature in our 
next issue when the full story of the 
awards to Mr. Higgins. and Mr. Merbs 
will also be given in full. 


Art in Florida 


Since we wrote the piece about Flor- 
ida, which appeared in our last issue, 
we have been down there and, flatter- 
ing as our article seemed to us at the 
time, it should now be said it was a 
gross understatement. Florida merits 
real encomiums and because its story 
should be an inspiration to other States, 
further mention is obviously deserved. 
After seeing it first hand, our amaze- 
ment grew. No question, Art Flourishes 
in Florida. Interviewed on the radio by 
the personable Billie O’Day, we were 
inspired to refer to “Miami, the 
Miraculous.” 

It was pleasant to know the high re- 
gard in which our League is held in the 
great peninsular State and it is regret- 
table your representative could not have 
fulfilled more of the gracious calls 
which came. In truth, our trip was not 
an official junket but was made on the 
demands of our hard-boiled doctor to 
rest. But the Miami Pen Women’s Club 





1949 ArT PrIzE—GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLuBS—ART DIVISION. Oil 
Painting, 9 x 12 inches, by BERTuS PIET- 
ERESZ, 1869-1938, Mount Monadonock, 
Winter. Presented by the Mary-Wuit- 
ING-PIETERESZ-HIGGINS FUND through the 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
at the National Convention of . the 
General Federation of Womens Clubs 
in Florida this month. The. actual pre- 
sentation on behalf of the American 
Artists Professional League will be 
made by Mrs. Myrtle Taylor Brad- 
ford, the League’s effective Florida 


State Chairman, 
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sent us an invitation through our Florida State Chairman, 
Myrtle Taylor Bradford, to be a guest at their dinner which 
opened the art exhibition in their beautiful and spacious 
club building. 

This was a very distinguished affair and a dressy one, 
at which your National Vice President was introduced to 
some 250 diners by Mrs. Bradford. They even asked us to 
talk at least 20 minutes, and they were most generous in 
their applause at the recital of the League’s story and what 
it is doing, and to know we are alive to the accomplishments 
of Florida’s artists and patrons. 

Art activities are not confined to Miami and Miami 
Beach, There are art centers in Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Sarasota, Lakeland, Winter Park and Clearwater. A million 
and a half dollars have been given to these places this past 
year. There are more than 2,000 federated artists in the 
State, with 30 art groups. In Miami, the Miami Art League 
has 130 members and the Blue Dome Fellowship has 45. 
In Coral Gables 85 members attended the banquet cele- 
brating American Art Week. 


The League has reason for pride in the activities of the 
State Chapter Chairman, Mrs. Bradford, whose tireless 
efforts to promote art in the State are everywhere known 
and acclaimed. With her we visited the studios of three 
well-known artists—James Lunnon, Denman Fink and Folke 
Sahline. Mr. Fink has done outstanding work in the devel- 
opment of beautiful Coral Gables and the building of the 
art department of Miami University, and with Mr. Sahline 
and Mr. Lunnon, is well-known in New York. We had pleas- 
ant visits with each of them, recounting our many mutual 
friends. Verily, the League is the tie that binds the artists of 
this great country. Our hats are off to Florida. It would take 
columns to: tell about them, 


They Know What They Don’t Like 


Out in the center of the country a fire is smoldering 
which may get out of hand. This was started some years 
ago and it was thought it had been controlled. Recently, 
however, it has broken out afresh. What first touched it off 
was a series of murals which were intended for the new 
Post Office in Salina, Kansas. When these were exhibited in 
New York, a number of Kansans saw them and they were 
astounded and shocked. These paintings were so offensive 
to them they had photographs sent out to Salina to acquaint 
them with what was in store for them. They were shown 
in prominent store windows. 

When its people saw them they were so aroused and 
inflamed and voluable that word was dispatched to Wash- 
ington that if these pictures were put on the walls of the 
Post Office, the party responsible would not be able to elect 
even a dog-catcher in that whole district. So the canvases 
were consigned to the basement of the building. 

Recently, a do-good group have undertaken to see that 
they are brought out and glued on the walls. This group 
sent an attorney to Washington to further the plan. The 
Salina Journal, one of the State’s outstanding and influen- 
tial newspapers, printed reproductions of some of the offend- 
ing pictures and accompanied them with interviews with 
many of their prominent citizens. These are all extremely 
militant and reflect the universal feeling. They make it 
plain these murals misrepresent the country and its people, 
and are as insulting as they are offensive. 


Here, they would have you know, in the greatest wheat 
country in the world, with its rolling fields of golden grain, 
the artists have pictured the wheat fields of almost untillable 
land with blotches of sour patches. In its midst is an old 
dilapidated buggy with ailing wheels, A big-bosomed female 
holds a nondescript horse of uncertain gender—this city 
where its largest hotel bears the proud name of one of the 
greatest horse breeders in the country. The whole gives a 
picture of a place one would go leagues to avoid. We may 
yet hear from the Kansas State Development Bureau. 

Kansans will tell you this is where record-breaking crops 
are continuously harvested to feed a hungry world, and that 
it is the country which gave you General Eisenhower, and 
General Harbord, Walter Chrysler and their kind; that its 
splendid Wesleyan University turned out Glenn Martin whose 
planes were first to fly the Pacific, and afterwards which 
bombed Japan; Earl Sams who heads the great J. C. Penney 
Stores over the country. So Salina is digging in, and knowing 
something of the kind and temper of its people we’d be 
tempted to guess there’ll be hell-a-poppin’ if another at- 
tempt is made to install these murals.—ALBERT T. REID. 


April 15, 1949 
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Tahitian Landscape— Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 





Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Gangent ss Colors 


Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 
of eminence. Their good judgment in selecting 
Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- 


ment. Even the highest government standards, 


- which are not met -by many foreign ‘colors,. are 
exceeded by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent. - 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute To Apr. 24: 
Public School Show. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art Apr. 
Walter Humphrey 
ATLANTA, GA 
Atlanta University To May 1: An- 
nual Show of Negro Artists. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Jo June 1: 
Art, Goya te Braque. 
Walters Gallery To Apr. 24: Rob 
ert Gilmor Collection. 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS. MICH. 
Cranbrook Academy To Apr. 25: 
Easter Shows. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Apr.-: 
Paintings, Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery To Apr. 2 
Hensel; From Apr. 25 
Copley Society Apr. 2 
Blanche E. Hardy. 

Doll & Richards To Apr. 23: The- 
resa Bernstein, William Meyer- 
owitz. 

Guild of Boston Artists Apr. 18-30: 
Ruth Perkins Safford. . 
Holman’s Print Shop Apr.: Fine 
Prints, Old Maps, Americana, 
Institute of Contemporary Art Jo 
Apr. 24: Elie Nadelman. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Apr. 
20: Pompeiian Art from Louvre. 
Vose Galleries Apr. 18-May 7: 
Charles Cutler, Sculpture. 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 

Hareum Junior College To May 13: 
Hazel McKinley. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Apr. 29-May 31: 
Portraits by Augustus John, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jo Apr. 23: McMul- 
lan Collection Oriental Rugs. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Art Institute Apr.-: 
Six Centuries. 
Associated American Artists To Apr. 

23: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Boyd-Britton Galleries <Apr.: Rich- 
ard Koppe. 

Chicago Galleries Assoc. Apr.: Paint- 
ers & Sculptors Assoc. 
Gallery Studio Apr.: 
by Gallery Members. 
Little Gallery Apr.: Gertrud & Otto 
Natzler, Ceramics. 

Mandel Galleries Zo May 14: Art- 
ists League Midwest, Members. 
Public Library Apr.: William Ed- 
ouard Scott. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum Apr.: National Ceramic 
Exhibition. 

Modern Art Society To May 16: 
Tenth Anniversary Exhibition. 
Taft Museum 7o Apr. 24: “Modern 
House Comes Alive.” 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 28: Florida 
Federation Circuit. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Zo Apr. 24: Ma- 
tisse Drawings. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center From Apr. 24: Old 
Masters from Metropolitan. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery Fine Arts Zo Apr. 24: Ital- 
ian Religious Painting. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum Fine Arts To Apr. 24: 
Hudson River School, Paintings. 

Silagy Galleries Apr.:; Modern French 
& American Art. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Apr.: The 
in Painting. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Apr.: Indian and Na- 
tive Arts. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts Apr.: Sculpture € 
Drawings, Buchholz Gallery. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Museum Jo Apr. 27: Wil- 
liam Brigl. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

Academy of Arts To May 15: “La- 
nais,”” Art Society’s Annual. 
IOWA CITY, IA. 

State Univ. Apr.: Art from High 
Schools. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Jersey City Museum Apr.; Painters 
& Sculptors Society Annual. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Zo Apr. 24: Contempo- 
rary American Prints. 
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Annual 


20-May 3: 
Drawings. 


Graphic 


Drawings, 


8: Hopkins 
2. ee ee. 
5-May 6: 


Woodcut Through 


Group Show 


Railroads 


Nelson Gallery Apr.: 
Since 1933. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 
Art Center Apr.: Drawings by Pep- 
pino Mangravite. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists To May 
4: So. Calif. Artists Equity. 
Cowie Galleries To May 14: William 
Ritschel. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery Apr.: James 
Pinto. 
Hatfield 


Acquisitions 


Galleries Apr.: Modern 
French & American Artists. 

Stendah! Galleries Apr.: Ancient 
dmerican & Modern French Art. 

Taylor Galleries Apr.: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Apr.: American 
& French Artists. 

LOUISVILLE, KY 

Speed Museum Jo Apr. 24: Re- 
gional Annual; Print- 
making. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To Apr. 24: Hart- 
ley, Weber, Rattner, Knaths, Avery. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Academy of Arts Zo Apr. 25: 
mercial Printing Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Hanley Gallery Apr.: Henry Kinsell. 

Inst. of Arts To May 8: French 
Prints; From Apr. 24: Textiles. 

University Gallery Apr. 25-May 16: 
Mies Van Der Rohe. 

Walker Center Apr.: Centennial; 
Max Weber; Cameron Booth. 


MONTCLAIR, N, J. 

Art Museum Apr. 24-May 29: Jap- 
anese Prints. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o May 15: Paint- 
ings by French Children; Marco 
Polo. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts 7o May 1: Bertha 
Fanning Taylor. 

NORWICH, CONN. 

Slater Museum Jo Apr. 24: Euro- 
pean Painting. 

ORONO, ME. 

University of Maine Jo Apr. 23: 
Arthur Heintzelman, Prints. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy of Fine Arts Jo May 6: 
John Dull Memorial Show. 

Art Alliance To May 1: Oils by 
Moses & Isaac Soyer. 

De Braux Galleries Apr.: Contempo- 
rary French Paintings. 
Contemporary Art Assoc. To Apr. 
27: Drawings, Decorative Arts. 
McClees Gallery Apr.: Arrah Lee 
Gaul. 

Museum of Art To May 1: Folk 
Prinis of Northern Europe. 

Print Club Zo Apr. 29: Annual 
Exhibition of Etching. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To May 15: 
Paintings, Prints of Pittsburgh. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Apr.: Landscape 
Painting. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Apr.: 
Northwest Coast 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Apr. 24: Members’ Ex- 
hibition, 

Museum of Art Apr. 26-May 24: 
Painting Toward Architecture. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

State Gallery To May 2: French 
Gratitude Train, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum Fine Arts Jo Apr. 24: 
Virginia Artists Annual. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery 
temporary American 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Apr.: Eichler Wa- 
tercolors; Cosla Collection. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o May 3: Wedg- 
wood; American Prints. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To Apr. 23: Angna 
Enters; Milford Zornes. 

Labaudt Gallery Jo Apr. 22: Helen 
Lundeberg; Lorser Feitelson. 

Legion of Honor Apr.: 19th & 20th 
Century American Paintings. 
Metart Galleries Apr.: Ernest Briggs. 
Museum of Art Zo May 4: Paul 
Klee; To May 1: Lionel Feininger. 
Raymond & Raymond Apr.: Maria 
Von Ridelstein, Watercolors. 
SANTE FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery Apr.: Contempo- 
rary Paintings, Sculpture. 
Museum of Art Apr.; Nell & Har- 
lan Lizer; Chen Chi; Tortosa. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Museum Zo May 1: Leo 
Amino. 

STATEN ISLAND, NW. Y. 

Institute of Arts 7o May 31: Staten 
Island Artists Annual. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

College Fine Arts To Apr. 24: St. 
Louis Jefferson Competition. 


American 


Com- 


Indian Art of 


Apr.: Con- 
Watercolors. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery To May 1: 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Art Center To May 8: 
Oklahoma Annual. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor To Apr 
24: Prints by Kaethe Kollwitz. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club JTo Apr. 22: Oils by 
Eugen Weisz, Rebecca Bryant. 
Coreoran Gallery To May 8: Con- 
temporary American Oils Biennial. 


Picasso. 


Central Public Library Apr.: Leon- 
ard Maurer. 

Library of Congress To June 15: 
Centennial of Minnesota Territory. 
National Gallery Apr.: Early Italian 
Engraving. 

Pan American Union Apr.: 
Children’s Art. 

Phillips Gallery 7o May 4: 
colors by John Marin. 
Smithsonian Institution To Apr. 


> 


27: Hoosier Salon Annual. 


WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Assoc. To May 15: Decorative 
Arts-Ceramics Annual. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 24: Historic 
Far Eastern Textiles. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Jo May 2: 
Thomas Eakins. 


Merican 


Water- 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Apr. 
30: Robert Gwathmey. 

A-D Gallery (130W46) Jo Apr. 29: 
Hail Zamboni. 

America House (485 Mad.) Jo Apr. 
27: Hand Weaving for Interiors. 

American British Art Center (44 
W56) Apr. 21-May 7%: William 
Grant Sherry; Apr. 26-May 7: Theo 
Hancock. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Apr. 18- 
30: Elvira Reilly; Laura Schla- 
geter; Helen Harvey Shotwell. 

Artists Gallery (61E57) To Apr. 
29: H. Bowden, Paintings. 

Artists League (77 Fifth) To Apr. 
22: Danzig, Jacoby, Phillips. 

Asia Institute (7E70) To May 7: 
Contemporary Chinese Woodcuts. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Apr.: Paul Sample; To 
Apr. 23: Hildegarde Collection. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Apr. 18- 
May 7%: American Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Apr. 30: Bert Warter. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) 
Apr.: Gallery Members Show. 

Batsford Gallery (122E55) Apr.: 
Sketches for Stage Designs. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Apr. 21: 
Modern French Color Prints. 

Botanical Museum (Bronx Park) 
To May 8: Bronx Artists Guild. 

Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
May 22: National Print Annual. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) Apr. 
25-May 13: John J. Anthony. 

Brunovan (383 Mad.) Apr.: Cobelle. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
1: Cubism. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 
May 7: Charles Seliger. 

Louis Carre (712 Fifth) Apr.: Con- 
temporary French Masters. 

Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
To Apr. 21; Anne Williams. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) Apr.: Vas- 
ilieff, Kerkam, Wacker, Harti. 

City College (Convent at 139) Apr.: 
Simon Lissim. 

Contemporary Arts 
Apr. 22: Daphnis. 

Delius (116E57) Apr.: Old & Mod- 
ern Masters, Paintings, Drawings. 

Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Apr. 
23: “The Artist Speaks.”’ 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Apr. 18-May 
14: Milton Avery. 

Durlacher Gallery (11E57) To Apr. 
23: Ben Nicholson. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Apr. 23: 
Fannie Hilismith. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Apr.: 
Group Exhibition. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) To Apr. 
23: Flower Paintings; Apr. 25- 
May 8: Lorillard Wolfe Club. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) Apr. 19- 
May 6: Merinoff. 

Ferargil (63E57) To Apr. 23: Clin- 
ton King. 

Friedman Gallery 
Ben Lassen. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Apr. 23: Oskar Kokoschka. 

Galerie Vivienne (1040 Park) Apr. 
19-May 3: Roy MacNicol. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) Apr.:; Group 
Show. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Vand.) 
Apr. 19-30: Alphonse Shelton; Apr. 
26-May 7: Anthony Thieme. (55W 
57) <Apr.: New Works for New 
Collectors. 


(106E57) To 


(20E49) Apr.: 


Hugo Gallery (26E55) Apr.: Marie 
Laure De Noailles. 
Janis Gallery (15E57) To May 14: 
Modern Primitives. 
Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) To 
May 15: Children’s Art. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) 
Herb Olsen, Watercolors. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Jo Apr. 
27: Contemporary Americans. 
Knoedler Galleries (14E57) Apr. 19 
May 7: Seurat. 
Kraushaar Galleries 
Apr. 26: John Koch. 
Laurel Gallery (LOSE57) To Apr. 
23: Jimmy Ernst. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 
23: Haklil Gibran, 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Apr.: 
Group Show. 
Librairie Lipton (791 Lex.) 
Illustrations by Braque. 
Little Gallery (Lex. at 63) Apr.: 
Frans Hoyer. 
Luyber Galleries 
Mordvinoff. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Apr.: Olin 
Dowes. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Apr. 
29: Philip Perkins. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Apr. 19- 
May 16: Miro. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 872) 
To May 15: European Porcelain. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Apr. 23: Dong Kingman, 
Milch Galleries (55E57) To Apr. 
23. John Whorf. 
Modernage (16E34) Apr.: Midtown 
Galleries Group Show. 
Morgan Library (29E36) To July 
23: “First Quarter Century.” 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Group Show. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To dune 12: Georges Braque. 
Museum Natural History (Cent. Pk. 
W. at 79) Jewelry, Pearl 8. 8. 
Museum Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Fifth) To May 15: Group. 
New Art Circle (41E57) Apr.: Le 
Fauconnier. 
Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W. at 
77) To May 8: Three Cen.uries of 
New York in Watercolor. 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) Apr. 18- 
30: M. Elizabeth Schleussner. 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Apr.: 
Fine Old Masters. 
Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Apr.: 
American Primitives. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Apr. 19- 
30: George Dan'l Hefiman. 
Norheim Gallery (Bklyn.) 7o Apr. 
23: Katrine Hvidt Bie. 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Apr. 
30: Olga Margolis;. To Apr. 
Mary McGarrity Shore. 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) Apr. 18- 
May 7: Theodoros Stamos. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Zo Ap. 
23: B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Jo Apr. 
28: Prize Awards Show. 
Peridot Gallery (6E12) Apr.: Group 
Show, Paintings. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) Apr.: Mod- 
ern French Paintings, Part Il. 
Portraits Ince. (460 Park) Apr.: 
Portraits in Review. 
Pyramid Gallery (59E58) 
Group Show. 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Apr. 18- 
May 7: Steve Raffo. 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) To 
Apr. 27: Herbert Scheffel. 
Rosenberg (16E57) To May 14- 
Color Rendition from Prado Mu- 
seum., 
Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Apr. 25- 
May 15: Gail Symon. 
Scalamandre Museum 
Apr.: Textiles. 
Bertha Schaefer (32E57) Apr. 18- 
May 14: Bernice Cross. 
Schaeffer Galleries’ (52E58) Apr. 
26-May 20: Drawings Exhibition. 
Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Apr.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) 
Group Exhibition. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Apr. 18- 
May 7: Arthur Kraft. 
Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
May 7: New Prints. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries, Inc. 
(32E57) Apr.: Old Masters. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Apr. 
20-May $3: Natacha Jacobson. 
Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
Prizewinner from Oil Show. 
Maynard Walker Gallery (117E57) 
Apr. 18-May 7: Kenneth Callahan. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To May 
4: Sybil Kennedy; Toon Kelder. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o May 
8: Sculpture & Watercolor Annual. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To May 14: 
Degas, Loan Exhibition. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) To Apr. 
23: Gina Knee. 
Young Gallery (1E57) 
and Modern Paintings. 


The Art Digest 


Apr.: 


(32E57) To 


Apr.: 


(112E57) Apr.: 


Apr.: 


Apr.: 


(20W55) 


Apr.: 


Apr.: Old 
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in large economical studio size 1°x 4” tubes 
at your favorite artists’ material dealer 
send for free descriptive instruction booklet. 


mM. GRUMBACHER, inc. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 1, New York 
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SIGNATURE COLORS ~-Permanent protes- 


sional artist oil colors at student prices. 


CASEIN COLORS - Originated in 1933) by 


Ramon Shiva. Most versatile color ever perfected. 


STANDARD COLORS -Finest quality of 


chemically pure pigments sround in walnut oil. 


All SHIVA colors are maximum pigment—mini- 
mum oil—no fillers or adulterants, such as alumi- 


num stearate, hydrate, or harmful “stabilizers.” 


SIMA is used in the 6 
exclusively at Brooklyn Musé 


Ideally located in one of th 
museums—the Brooklyn Mui 


encourages individual growth i 
ern educational methods—e 
ber is a professional artist of 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 
433 W. Goethe St. 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 
47 E. 9th St., N. ¥.C.3 
New York Distributor 








